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due Best THING a bulldog does is HANG ON! 
Once he gets hold of something, it’s mighty hard to 
make him let go! 


And that’s the lesson about War Bonds you can 
learn from him. Once you get hold of a War Bond, 
HANG ON TOIT for the full ten years of its life. 


There are at least two very good reasons why 
you should do this. One is a patriotic reason ... the 
other a personal reason. 


You buy War Bonds because you know Uncle 
Sam needs money to fight this war. And you want 
to put some of your money into the fight. But... if 
you don’t hang on to those War Bonds, your money 
isn’t going to stay in the battle. 


Another reason you buy War Bonds is because 
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you want to set aside some money for your family’s 
future and yours. No one knows just what’s going to 
happen after the War. But the man with a fistful of 
War Bonds knows he’ll have a roof over his head 
and 3 squares a day no matter what happens! 


War Bonds pay you back $4 for every $3 in 10 
years. But, if you don’t hang on to your Bonds for 
the full ten years, you don’t get the full face value, 
and... you won't have that money coming in later 


on when you may need it a lot worse than you need © 


it today. 


So buy War Bonds... more and more War Bonds, 
And then keep them. You will find that War Bonds 
are very good things to have... and to hold! 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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George Creel 


writes a seething indictment of the Axis 
criminals and the German people, their 
guilt and coming punishment, in this sensa- 
tional book 
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WAR CRIMINALS 
AND PUNISHMENT 


The Chairman of the Office of Public Information of World 
War I tells the inside story of the Nazi bosses beginning with 
Hitler and Himmler, of the Quislings, the Gauleiters and the 
super-sadists; shows how the minds of the Germans have been 
poisoned for more than a century; why the Prussians through 
racial inheritance are cruel; and how long-established  prece- 
dent justifies bringing the criminals to justice. In this stirring 
discussion of the burning subject of war guilt Mr. Creel pre- 
sents amazing facts and startling evidence never published be- 
fore. His book is immensely readable, as exciting as a crime, 
mystery and diplomacy story rolled into one, yet authoritative 
enough to be a text-book on the subject. $3.00 
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AIR HERALDRY COLLIER’S COL- 
LECTS ITS WITS 


By Carl Mann 


A two year crop of comic drawings 
from COLLIER’S Magazine, select- 
ed by Gurney Williams. Here 
are 128 pages of cartoons by top 
flight artists. : $1.29 


Photographs of more than six hun- 
dred squadron insignia, with de- 
scriptions of their origin and sig- 
nificance. $3.50 
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THE LAST ACT BEGINS 


A bullfight is a drama in three acts. First the bull is attacked by the 
picadors with their lances; then he is further infuriated by the banderilleros 
who plant barbed darts in his neck; and finally he encounters the matador 
alone. Here the final act in the ritualistic killing is beginning as the mata- 
dor steps gracefully aside to avoid the bull’s onrush. Soon he will begin 
the complicated maneuvers that precede the estocada, or death blow. 
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THE NEW CAPITAL 
OF BULLFIGHTING 


By Kurt Severin 


With protographs by the author 


BULLFIGHTING js decidedly not an Anglo-Saxon sport. The ordinary 
American finds it shocking. He is often nauseated by the spectacle of the 
baiting and killing of the bull, a spectacle repeated six times in one after- 
noon to the accompaniment of hysterical shouts of enthusiasm or disap- 
proval. He thinks bullfighting is unsportsmanlike, cruel and brutalizing. 

To such objections the aficionado, the true connoisseur of bullfighting, 
answers with proud contempt. 

“Bullfighting is the noblest of sports. Fighting bulls are given the honor 
of dying gloriously in the arena instead of perishing ignominiously in the 
slaughter house. Theirs is the supreme honor of demonstrating.their strength 
and their wits before vast audiences. They die amidst pomp and circum- 
stance. If they are brave they win fame. Some of them go down in the 
history of bullfighting and their prowess is honored for generations. 

“And consider the history of bullfighting which reaches back to the days of 
antiquity, to the dark mysteries of Mithra and the arenas of imperial Rome. 
Spain’s original bullfighter was the great Cid himself, Diaz de Bivar, the 
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PREPARING FOR THE ARENA 


After his muscles have been mas- 
saged by his attendants, the matador 
dresses with meticulous care, examin- 
ing every detail of his elaborate cos- 
tume to see that it is absolutely per- ° 
fect. Next to his name and reputa- 
tion a bullfighter’s costume is his 
greatest business asset, sometimes 
costing several thousand dollars. 


legendary hero, the mirror of knightly virtues and 
the flower of Christian grace. Moorish and Christian 
warriors vied with one another in perfecting the art 
of tauromachia and such kings as Charles V and ; 
Philip IV won the plaudits of their subjects by their 
triumphs in the arena. These are the great tradi- 
tions of bullfighting. It is an art that can be fully 
understood only with a knowledge of its history, of 
the complexity of the rules and ceremonials that 
govern the sport and of the infinite care that must 
be taken in rearing the bulls and preparing them 
for the spectacle.” 

This argument may not seem convincing to us, 
but whatever its exaggerations it represents the point 
of view of the aficionado in Spain and in Mexico. 
To him bullfighting is an art and the very terms he 
uses to express his admiration and his criticism 
have all the subtlety of an art critic’s vocabulary. 
The matador has the most exalted idea of his pro- 
fession and refers to himself as an artist. In Spanish- 
speaking lands there is an enormous amount of liter- 
ature on tauromachia, and magazines, year books, 
guides and illustrated journals constantly furnish 
the public with news, gossip and pictures of their 
favorite matadors: 

Very few efforts have been made to familiarize 
American readers with the intricacies of the bull- 
fight and the ritual that surrounds it. Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s Death in the Afternoon, which was written 
with understanding and sympathy, stands alone as 
a reliable introduction to the fascinating subject. 
But bullfighting is too complex to be understood 
merely by reading or looking at pictures. Even when 
prejudice has been overcome one has to see and 
study actual combats time and again before the art 
can be understood as an art. 


READY FOR THE KILL 


he death blow is generally deliv- 
red Gd volapié, or half running. 
- is at this point that the utmost 
exterity of the espada is required. 
le must thrust his sword with its 
ent end into the proper spot on 
re bull’s neck so that it reaches 
ve heart. If the stroke does not 
ill the bull, the coup de grace 
delivered with a dagger that 
pierces the spinal marrow. 
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BLIND FURY 


nfuriated by the prodding of the 
icador’s lance, this bull attacks 
Ne horse and nearly unseats the 
ider. The ftoreros rush to the 
icador’s rescue and attempt to 
ivert the bull’s attention. The 
Orse wears heavy padding to pro- 
ect him from the bull’s horns. 
lespite this protection, however, 
many horses are killed in the 
corridas. 


HEADLONG CHARGE 
The banderillas have been planted in the bull’s neck and, maddened by 


rage and pain, he charges. 


It is now the task of the matador to tire the 


bull out until he is ready for the kill. 


Let us look behind the scenes and 
see what elaborate preparations are 


necessary to maintain these spec- _ 


tacles which attract such great 
crowds to the plaza de toros. Of 
course, it is no longer possible to go 
to Spain, but Mexico City is nearby. 
Not only does this beautiful city 
boast one of the world’s largest and 
finest plaza de toros with a seating 
capacity of 25,000, but more and 
more it is becoming the bullfight- 
ing capital of the world, Tauro- 
machy suffered severely in Spain 
as a result of the civil war, and be- 
cause of the war in Europe it hasn’t 
yet regained its preeminent position 
and probably never will. 
when ambitious Mexican matadors 
went to Spain for the really big 
corridas are over, and the Spaniards 


are now coming to the New World, 


and to Mexico in particular; to keep 
up the profession. In Mexico, 
which has about a dozen smaller 
arenas and in which bullfights have 
taken place since the early days of 
the conquest, all the paraphernalia 
is available for the survival of the 
art in the sumptuous traditional 
manner, 

As you wander around the streets 
of Mexico City you will frequently 
see announcements of forthcoming 
corridas. What they say may puzzle 
you: “Six beautiful, ferocious bulls 


THE DEATH AGONY 


The fatal thrust has been delivered and, 
mortally wounded, the bull sinks to his 
knees and topples over while the mata- 
dor and the toreros watch his death 
agony. The audience is wild with enthu- 
siasm and the first hat has been thrown 
in the ring as a sign of appreciation of 
the matador’s skill. 


The days ° 


from the San Diego de los Padres farm.” 
Nothing is said about the matador; to the 
uninitiated the bulls would seem to be the 
only attraction. This is, of course, not 
true, but the role of the bull is generally 
under-estimated by outsiders. Even the 
most famous matador will have no au- 
dience if the quality of the bulls does not 
match his ability. He must have oppo- 
nents worthy of his skill and his reputa- 
tion, and many a noted torero has lost his 
standing from fighting bad bulls rather 
than doing a bad job with good ones. 


No wonder then that a great many afi- 
cionados insist upon inspecting the bulls be- 
fore they invest their money in a ticket for 
the spectacle. This explains the pilgrimage 
of hundreds of fans on the morning of the 
corrida to the specially built bull-pit where 
from secure galleries and fences the bulls 
can be judged as to size, weight and behavior. 

Later on the bulls are given out in a lot- 
tery to the matadors, there being usually 
two or three of those stars who participate 
in a regular corrida. 

Good bulls with famous breed names 
must be four and a half years old, never 
older. Their breeding has been developed 
in Mexico into a highly specialized branch 
of the cattle industry and is in the hands of 
prominent stockmen who are thoroughly 
acquainted with the traditions of the art and 
who specialize in raising the strongest and 
most ferocious bulls. The man who some- 
times shares the applause with the matador 
at the end of a successful corrida, and who 
looks so incongruous as he stands in the 
midst of the fancy costumes of the toreros 
in his civilian clothes, is none other than 
the breeder whose bulls have performed so 
heroically earlier in the afternoon. 

The drama of the bull begins at four 
o'clock, preferably on a sunny day, because 
the sun and the long shadows of the late 
afternoon belong to the spectacle just as 
much as the ancient ceremonials, After the 
colorful and solemn entrance of the mata- 
dors and their retinue (each matador has 
his own picadors, banderilleros and helpers 
hired at union fees), the picador goes into 
action. He is the only man on horseback so 
far as the actual corrida is concerned, and 
both horse and man are well padded. He 
pierces the neck of the bull with his lance, 
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THE KNEE PASS 


In his manuevers with the bull the matador uses many 
kinds of passes each of which must be executed with per- 
fect grace and skill. The most dangerous and exciting is 
the knee-pass. The matador’s position leaves him helpless 
in case he fails to divert the bull at precisely the right 
moment. There are many other devices for teasing and 
infuriating the bull including the well known pases’ natu- 
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redondos and cambiados. 


altos, de pecho, 


THE OVATION 


s dead and the matador salutes his audience in 

e to the ovation they are giving him. Now the bull 

drag from the arena by teams of mules with 
the traces of blood are covered up 
the show begins again with a new 
six fights during the afternoon. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


To the connoiseur of bullfighting every movement of a great 

matador has its special significance. Grace is always essential; an 

awkward gesture or a clumsy movement unsuited to the precise 
pattern of the art may ruin a matador’s career. 


as a first test of the quality and temperament of the animal. 
Then the banderilleros begin their work. To the layman this 
seems to be the most dangerous part of the show: it is their 
job to hurl the yard-long paper-decorated barbs into the 
neck of the on-rushing bull. Sometimes the matador him- 
self plants a pair of banderillas in the bull to show his ver- 
satility even though he is scheduled as the star for the follow- 
ing event. 

The bull’s ferocity has been roused to a high pitch through 
the work of the picador and the banderilleros, but the animal 
is not so reckless and impetuous as he was at first. The bull’s 
shorter, more concentrated attacks are not the sign of 
fatigue, but rather of caution and determination. His re- 
actions and behavior have been carefully studied by the 
matador who now steps into action. He will try the bull in 
a series of passes which may be 
traditional or of his own inven- 
tion. There is, for instance, the 
famous Veronica, which is named 
after Saint Veronica, the same 
ministering woman who, in many 
carvings and paintings, having 
wiped Christ’s face, holds . the 
towel in exactly the same way the 
matador is taught to hold his 
muleta, the heart-shaped cape at- 
tached to a special stick. Then 
there is the just as familiar a 
volapié, a traditional position for 
the final kill of the bull invented 
by a matador named Costillares 
150 years ago. Altogether the art 
of the matador, his finesse and 
skill, aré judged from _ these 
passes and the manner in which 
he executes them. 

The dramatic climax, the kill- 
ing of the bull, is executed accord- 
ing to equally rigorous traditions. 
The torero uses the estoque, 
a sword which has a curved tip 
and is thrust over the bull’s head 
into the body in an attempt to 


pierce the heart. For this the matador 
has officially asked permission from the 
_ “authorities,” and he usually dedicates 
the bull to some person high in his esteem 
sitting among the spectators. But the 
rules prescribe that his first bull be.dedi- 
cated to the president of the “authority.” 
All the things that have taken place are 
not coincidental. They will happen in- 
variably in the same pattern throughout 
the afternoon in all six fights. 

Only a very satisfactory performance 
may inspire the crowd, amid hat- and 
flower-throwing, to ask the matador to 
“cut off the bull’s tail and one of his ears. 
This is a token of appreciation on the 
part of the public, and it alone can grant 
this privilege. 

Such triumphs, of course, are the high 
points in a matador’s career. But before 
he has a chance to try for fame in a gran 
corrida featuring only the best toreros 
and bulls, he has to undergo an appren- 
ticeship as difficult as that of a dancer 
or an athlete. 

First he must study bulls, their anat- 
omy, their behavior. He must watch 
corridas whenever possible, help 
where he can, and study the style and 
the manners of the great masters. He 
has to develop a thorough knowledge 
of the history and the traditions of his 
art, for in addition to his arena-knowl- 
edge and his physical fitness, the mas- 
tery of the many complicated forms of 
etiquette is an important part of his 
business. For this part of his train- 
ing—the control of his body and facial 
movements and prescribed gestures— 
the mirror in his dressing room is 
nearly as important as his daily train- 
ing in the arena with a dummy bull. 
Don’t forget that the most fearless 
matador, the coolest killer, may never 
become a favorite of the crowd if his 
‘manners differ from the rules, if his 
personality is not in accord with his 
physical ability. 

When he is finally competent to 
take part in corridas, he probably will 
try the smaller national arenas, then 
he will enter the big city novilladas - 
which are off-season bullfights ex- 
ecuted with second class personnel and 
animals. And only after he has made 
himself a name in this field and has 
won respect and admiration from the - 
crowd as well as the omnipotent clique’ 
of impresarios may he be given the 
chance to take his place with the full- 
fledged matadors. He is welcomed in 


FOR SUPREME ACHIEVEMENT 


After a superlative performance the 

crowd throws hats and flowers into _. 

the arena and permits the matador to 

cut off the bull’s tail and one of his 
ears. 


to this select group with impressive 
ceremonial solemnity by one of the most 
famous matadors who has had many tri- 
umphs in the arena. But he may lose his 
rank and be obliged to return to the 
novilleros if he does not fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the crowds and the manage- 
ment, All the years in which he has 
slaved to master the art which demands 
the utmost from its stars—pertect phy- 
sique, steady nerves, the eye of an eagle, 
cool calculation, endurance, speed, and 
full knowledge of countless rules and 
regulations—will have gone for nothing 
if he does not meet the highest standards 
of his profession. 

In view of these facts we must con- 
cede that a matador carries a heavier 
burden than any athlete, for he not only 
constantly faces injury or death, but dis- 
honor at the same time. Besides the bulls 
which he must face there is another and 
more sinister beast which he fears con- 
stantly—the beast of the crowd, treach- 
erous, unpredictable and utterly ruthless. 
It may worship him one day and crucify 
him with ridicule the next. No wonder 


a matador’s dressing rooms are charged 
with a nervous tension. He is subject to 
strange temperamental outbursts and an 
almost feminine hysteria, especially dur- 
ing the period when he is dressing for 
the arena, an occasion of considerable 
importance requiring a great deal of time 
and the help of various assistants. 

A bull fighter’s costume is usually his 
greatest business asset next to his name, 
sometimes costing several thousands of 
dollars. The suit fits so tightly that the 
traditional movements are almost a neces- 
sity ; it requires great skill to make these 
movements graceful and at the same time 
effective. 

The rules of his profession inside and 
outside the arena prevents him from hav- 
ing a really private life. People must 
know everything about him. Like many 


_American movie fans they are abnormal- 


ly curious about every intimate detail of 
their hero’s life. And not infrequently 
the typical matador provides his admirers 
with plenty of spicy gossip. As a reaction 
to the mental and physical strain he con- 


(Continued on page 33) ; 
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NORTH PACIFIC OUTPOSTS 


By Editha Stone 


THE STRUGGLE between Japan and the West is 
dramatized with stark reality in the comparatively 
little known region of the Kurile Archipelago and 
Sakhalin. These islands are bleak and forbidding, 
yet they are held in curiously high and jealous re- 
gard. In modern times their ownership has been 
perpetually disputed by Japan and Russia. Britain 
and America have been actively concerned with 
their fate. 

The Kuriles, called by the Japanese Chishima 
or the myriad isles, form a series of thirty-one 
stepping stones from the most northeasterly point 
of Japan to Kamchatka, seven hundred miles away. 
Their total area is a little more than six thousand 
square miles. Straits between the islands are nar- 
row, seldom exceeding seven miles. 

Sakhalin, whose southern half is known in Japan 
as Karafuto, lies off the Siberian mainland, which 
at one point is but five miles away, and north of 
Japan proper. It is geologically related to Siberia 
rather than to the volcanic mountain chain ex- 
tending from the Philippines to Kamchatka, of 
which Japan and the Kuriles are a part. It is six 
hundred miles long and varies in width from-six- 
teen to one hundred and five miles. It has an area 
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ON THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN 


The waters around Sakhalin are prolific fishing grounds and they are of 

tremendous economic importance to Japan. By special treaties Russia has 

granted Japan fishing rights to these waters and by a new treaty of April 

1, 1944 these rights have been extended for another five years, though 

on a restricted scale. Below are some reindeer from a Gilyak settlement. 

They are indigenous to Sakhalin and are patient burden bearers and an in- 
valuable means of transportation. 


of twenty-four thousand five hundred square miles, 

Martin Gerritz de Vries, a Dutch navigator, vis- 
ited both the Kuriles and Sakhalin in the early 
seventeenth century, found them occupied by Ainus, 
the hairy proto-Nordic aborigines, of Japan, who 
had been driven north probably a thousand years 
earlier. He reported the three southern Kuriles— 
Kunashiri, Shikotan and Etorofu—had been claimed 
for at least a century by the Japanese. 

In the eighteenth century, Russian hunters began 
to move south from Kamchatka in conquest of the 
fur-bearing animals with which the Kuriles were 
teeming. In so doing they were following a primeval 
route of vegetation and wild life from the continent 
of Asia—perhaps even from America. As _ they 
pressed on, a clash with the Japanese threatened, 
but in 1875 an amicable disposition of these re- 
sources was arrived at when Russia ceded all her 
rights in the Kuriles to Japan and in exchange was 
to receive Sakhalin which both countries had been 
holding jointly since 1858. This strange arrange- 
ment was the result of diplomatic controversy aris- 
ing from the discovery, in 1849, that Sakhalin was 
an island and not a peninsula of Siberia. Previous 
to that time, both countries had settlements there, 
Russia’s dating from 1742, Japan’s from 1787, 
when the appearance of a French ship in Sakhalin 
waters led her to suspect French designs on this 
area. 

Instinetively, Sakhalin was held desirable, yet 
neither country knew what best use to make of it. 
In 1857, Russia, aware of the problem of colonizing a spot so 
remote and inaccessible, had elected to establish several penal 
settlements there. She proposed to develop an agricultural pro- 
gram for convicts and exiles similar to that carried out by 
England in Australia and New Caledonia. The experiment was 
a complete failure characterized by depravity and brutality. 

Japanese estimation of Sakhalin had been vacillating. The 
island long had been known to have coal and the Japanese had 
started to mine it on a small scale in 1859, but expansion called 
for such a great outlay of capital that the venture was aban- 
doned. In 1872 interest was momentarily reawakened and 
Japan offered to buy Russia’s share in the island, then decided 
it was not worth the investment. 

Faced as Japan was in 1875 with the loss of Sakhalin she 
forthwith developed misgivings. In spite of the transfer of 
ownership at this time, she encouraged her nationals to remain 
there. Later oil was discovered and they were conveniently 
on hand to assert claims. 

The Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) gave the Japanese suf- 
ficient pretext to occupy the whole island of Sakhalin. At the 
termination of the war however, and as a result of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth (N.H.), the island was divided at the fiftieth 
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WINTER HUNTING 


Wild game and rare furs are plentiful on 
Sakhalin and the natives become skilful hunters 


at an early age. 
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parallel of latitude, Russia getting the northern half, Japan the 
southern. Japan was also given certain fishery rights in the 
Bering and Okhotsk Seas and in the Bay of Tartary, and long- 
term coal and oil concessions in the north. Floating canneries 
were permitted Japan as a result of this treaty and these estab- 
lished her off the Amur coast and even gave her seasonal control 
of land-based canneries in Kamchatka. 

Russia’s penal ‘colonies in the north of Sakhalin were aban- 
doned in 1907. Her administration of that region in the years 
immediately following was half-hearted, inefficient, bloody. The 
island and its adjacent waters became the subject of frequent 
and increasingly bitter conversations with Japan, who periodi- 
cally complained that her concessionnaires were being subjected 
to unfair treatment. Russia, on the other hand, charged the Jap- 
anese with violation of her contracts. In the chaos following 
World War I, Japan saw her chance to retrieve what she had 
come to believe was and always had been rightfully hers. Under 
the pretext of an alleged atrocity, she took for herself in 1920 
the northern half of Sakhalin and broke off diplomatic relations 
with Russia. She lost no time in exploiting the wild life of the 
island until its valuable fur-bearing animals were almost ex- 
tinct. She not only impoverished the forests but added to the 


A WHALING STATION IN THE KURILES 
Whaling is a profitable industry in the Kuriles. 


When 


whale is brought in to a station the carcass is literally stripp 


to the bone within an hour by efficient workmen. 


confused and demoralized state ot the 
population. She claimed the occupation 
as temporary, and indeed it so proved to 
be, for Britain and America, by then 
awakened themselves to the oil resources 
there, backed Russia to the limit and 
forced Japanese withdrawal in 1925 to 
her previous boundary. 

The Soviets took new interest in their 
half of the island and with its recovery 
initiated a thorough and practical plan 
for its development. Lumber, fish, oil 
and coal now.,figure prominently in its 
economy. Equipment is modern. En- 
thusiastic workers are attracted there by 
its pioneering opportunities. Relations 
between Russia and Japan were resumed 
in 1925, new contracts were made and 
old were revised, provisionally “extended. 
Since 1931, however, a stiffening of the 
Soviet attitude has been apparent. She 
has been wary of signing new agree- 
ments, has been reserving more and more 
oi this area for strategic purposes, aware 
not only that Sakhalin controls much of 
the coastline of Eastern Siberia and the 
mouth of the Amur, Siberia’s chief 
waterway, but that it also is an important 
link in a possible Siberia - Alaska air 
route. In 1935, when Japan again ap- 
proached Russia with the offer to pur- 
chase northern Sakhalin, Russia was firm 
and final in her refusal. 

Total production figures are not ob- 
tainable but Japan has claimed a yield 
from Sakhalin of some four million bar- 
rels of crude petroleum annually — less 
than eight per cent of her need, however. 
It is estimated that the island’s coal de- 


AT THE RUSSIAN BORDER 


This tablet bearing the im- 
perial crest of Japan marks 
the fiftieth degree ndrth lati- 
tude which cuts across the 
center of Sakhalin and separ- 
ates the Russian portion of 
the island from the Japanese. 
Russia is becoming increas- 
ingly apprehensive about this 
boundary. In the extension of 
her fishery pact with Japan, ° 
Russia forced the Japanese 
to abandon al] concessions 
north of this line. 


posits are between tive hundred million 
and one billion tons, of which probably 
only an inappreciable fraction has been 
mined. Experimental distillation of oil 
from coal has been carried on by the Jap- 
anese but results are a closely guarded 
secret. Iron, gold, amber and a high 
quality of naphtha are found here. The 
dense coniferous forests produce a goodly 
amount of lumber for both countries and 
meet the major part of Japan’s paper re- 
quirement. This in spite of appalling de- 
struction from fire, insect pest and the 
sheer extravagance of the early settlers. 
A program of reforestation is now in 
progress. In the south experimental sta- 
tions have introduced potatoes, sugar 
beets, and hardy grains such as oats, 
wheat and barley. Cattle are raised to 


some extent. The Sea of Okhotsk, be- 
tween Sakhalin and Kamchatka and 
north of the Kuriles, is one of the major 
pelagic fishing.grounds of the world, im- 
portant both to Japan and Russia. Her- 
ring, salmon, crab and whale taken here 
are said to comprise seventy per cent of 
Japan’s canned food. Much of the can- 
ning is done on the spot, and there are 
also local plants for the salting and dry- 
ing of fish. Edible seaweeds for home 
use and export are an important product 
of this area. Finally, the island is valu- 
able once again for its fur. ‘ 

The Kuriles, on the other hand, have 
limited dairy and agricultural possibili- 
ties, but they figure as important centers 
for fishing and whaling, also as opera- ° 
tional air and naval bases, one of the 
most important of which is on Para- 
mushiro, a northern Kurile island. 

The climate of Sakhalin and the Ku- 
riles is severe. The summers are cold 
and foggy, with frequent heavy rains. In 
the fall and winter the region is subject 
to sudden and furious storms. It be- 
comes bitterly cold, the temperature 
sometimes dropping to thirty degrees be- 
low zero. Snow prevails much of the 
time between October and May. Moun- 
tain ranges run lengthwise on the islands 
and, although none exceeds seven thou- 
sand feet (the majority are between three 
and five thousand feet), many remain 
snow-capped the year round. The south- 
ern tip of Sakhalin is fat and low but as 
one proceeds north the country rises and 
becomes densely forested with spruce and 


PRIMITIVE SLUMS 


The primitive people on Sakhalin lead a miser- 
able, unhealthy existence, and the Japanese 
have done little or nothing to improve their 
lot. This is a typical Oroke village. The huts 
are made of bark, banked heavily with earth. 
Their interiors are dark and poorly ventilated 
and are hung with dried and drying food. 
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AINU CRAFTSMANSHIP 


fir, primarily, but there are 
also pine, yew, silver birch, 
willow and alder. In these 
forests are found bear, 
musk deer, fox, lynx, er- 
mine, sable and otter, and 
birds of circumpolar and 
subarctic strains. Toward 
the central part of the 
island the mountains divide 
and give way to low-lying 
tundra supporting herds of 
domesticated reindeer. The 
vegetation on the Kuriles is 
windblown and sparce in 
comparison, but withal 
there are parts thickly 
wooded with larch, fir, 
cedar and pine. On the 
more southern islands there 


Europeans. The 1500-ton vessel accom- 
modated twenty-four passengers, but 
there were less than half that number on 
that July morning. All save the writer 
and her companion were connected with 
whaling stations or fishing companies. 
We had lingered at Nemuro for several 
days awaiting favorable weather, but 
even at its best there was heavy fog and 
we proceeded cautiously. The other pas- 
sengers entertained us with tales of sav- 
age attacks on the residents of Etorofu 
by the many huge bears there. They ad- 
vised us either to play dead or shout 
loudly if we should meet one when we 
were without a gun. We called at Kuna- 
shiri and its volcanic peaks seemed any- 
thing but cordial. We were told that 
there were sulphur springs and a boiling 
lake there. 


Ainus, who were the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
es, are of a different racial stock from the Japanese 
they are rapidly disappearing. Those who remain 
gradually becoming Japanicized, This woman who 
in one of the few Ainu villages is working on one 
ie typical native mats near the thatched wall of her 


grows-a spotted bamboo, sasake grass, 
which attains a height of twelve feet and 
over. Ferns and flowering shrubs are 
plentiful, the latter with blossoms vivid 


Just twenty-four hours after leaving 
Nemuro we reached Shana, the chief 
port of Etorofu. A small gasoline launch 
carried us from the boat up a little stream 


home. 


: POUNDING MILLET 


The Ainus use primitive wooden instruments to 

pound the millet which is an important part 

of their diet. Long before the coming of the 

Japanese the Ainus lived in the Kuriles and on 
the island of Hokkaido. 


and varied in color and of unusual size. 
The shore line of the Kuriles is irregular 
and predominantly rocky, with few long 
stretches of sandy beach such as are 
found in Sakhalin. Wild life on the 
Kuriles is similar to that on Kamchatka. 
Brown bear and fox are especially plen- 
tiful. 

Travelers are seldom attracted to these 
islands. Lindbergh drew attention to the 
Kuriles when he surveyed the northern 
air route to Japan and made safe if pre- 
carious landings in the more sheltered 
bays and on inland lakes. The Imperial 
Universities of Japan occasionally spon- 
sor field trips through these parts for 
their students of zoology, botany, paleon- 
tology and anthropology. 

In 1932, the writer sailed from Ne- 
muro, the Land’s End of Japan, for 
Etorofu, the largest of the Kuriles (about 
thrée hundred miles in circumference) 
and called Staten Island at one time by 


THE SEALING GROUNDS AT SAKHALIN 


The island of Kaihyoto is the only breeding spot for fur seals in Japanese waters. The male 


seals arrive in the spring well in advance of the females and after many bloody battles the 
strongest bulls establish their rights to small sections of the shore over which they are undis- 
puted masters. In the cliffs above the ropenjo, or guillemot, rears her own family in peace. 


to a spot where some women were wait- 
ing with gangplanks of a sort, that we 
might step ashore with dignity. Shana 
we found to be a sandy frontier-type of 
town with a winter population of three 
thousand, a summer one of five thousand. 
It was typically Japanese—houses, shops, 
inns, baths, people. The Ainus are prac- 
tically extinct here, most who are left 
having become thoroughly Japanicized 
through intermarriage. Travel over this 
island is entirely by horseback and we 
found the riding excellent as we traced 
the shore line, broken into deep bays by 
stiff gales and heavy seas, climbed sandy 
slopes, cantered across colorful plateaus 
and nosed through darkly wooded cross- 
country paths. Not once did we meet a 
bear, though we frequently came across 
their tracks. The bells on our horses’ 
harness heralded our approach so loudly 
that these timid beasts could hide. 
(Continued on page 32) 


AN OROKE HOME 


The Oroke are a primitive Sakhalin tribe who live by 

hunting and fishing. The women wear full-sleeved 

blouses, voluminous skirts and, occasionally, heavy 
jewelry. 
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THE BURMA ROAD OF THE AIR 


By Captain John Matheis Jones 


American Airlines Inc. 


BURMA ROADSTERS AT THE CONTROLS 


The flight over the Himalayas from Burma to China is one of the toughest 

jobs assigned to the pilots of the Air Transport Command. Oxygen must be 

used for five of the seven hours required to make the round trip and in a few 

minutes the temperature changes from muggy heat to zero cold. All pilots 
flying the Burma Road wear identifying insignia. 


SYMBOLS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The signing of “‘shortsnorters” is an essential ritual whenever pilots of the Air 
Transport Command meet in foreign parts. Some of the veterans Carry strings 
of shortsnorters eight or ten feet in length made up of the currency of coun- 
tries as remote from one another as China and Brazil 
thousands of miles of flight under every conceivable kind of difficulty. 


and symbolizing * 


American Airlines Inc. 


ON A SWELTERING Sunday afternoon last July, 
a telephone call came through from the Air Trans- 
port Command in Washington which touched off 
what will probably go down in American Airlines 
history as the company’s greatest war assignment. 
They were asked to fly supplies into China from 
India for the Air Transport Command over the 
Burma Road of the Air, those 26,000 feet high 
Himalayas called the “Hump” in an excess of 
understatement by those who flew it. 

Within twenty-four hours Project 7-A was under 
way. Plans had been formulated for moving planes, 
men and equipment to India, and Captain John 
Digby Lewis, whom everyone in the company knows 
as Ted, started south with a bale of secret instruc- 
tions from all departments. Ted was then superin- 
tendent of our South Atlantic operations for the 
ATC. At 4 a.m. on the sixth day after the tele- 
phone call, Ted was in Natal, having stopped over in 
Miami to arrange for the issue of every sort of 
Army equipment sufficient to last almost two hun- 
dred men three months. By noon he and Captain 
W. E. Hughen, Assistant Chief Pilot, had opened 
their secret orders, held a meeting of all station per- 
sonnel in Natal and decided who should go on and 
who should stay. By night the first plane was en 
route to India with Captain Hughen in charge. 

I had been flying the South Atlantic for several 
weeks and had heard rumors months before that 
something was afoot in India, so I was not surprised 
when | got back to Natal the next day from Accra 
to find that two crews had already taken off and 
that I was scheduled to follow within a few days. 

Tired, rain-soaked and half sick, the first crew 
arrived at the India base early in August. The mon- 
soon season was at its height. The heat was intoler- 
able. The camp was a mudhole, and the airport was 
little better. Goats and Brahman cows were still in 
possession of the barracks. In spite of all this, the 
first plane went over the Hump the following day 
with a load of ammunition for beleaguered China. 
My crew got there a week later, after a trip undis- 
tinguished except for the not unusual sight of a sub- ~ 
marine taking it on the nose from one of our South 
Atlantic patrol bombers and a Harmattan dust 
storm over the Sahara. The Harmattan reduced 
visibility to three-quarters of a mile and we were 
literally biting the dust for the next two hours. In 
fact, we got it out of our mouths only when we 
landed at Khartoum and could wash it down with 
a drink of good cold water. Cold water, kept in 
beer and Coca Cola bottles in modern refrigerators, 
refreshed us all the way across Africa. Beer and 
Coca Cola, we discovered, were at a premium, and 
we didn’t have the heart to suggest that any of the 
boys share their supply with us. In the four months 
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we operated in India, we had a quota of eighteen bottles of beer 
apiece, and some of those days with the thermometer hovering 
around 125 degrees, I could have drunk a lot more. We 
didn’t have any refrigerators in India, so we'd take some beer 
up with us when we flew the Hump and by the time we got 
back from China, the beer would be ice cold. 

I had my first sight of India in Karachi while the Army was 
putting our C-87 in trim for the last leg and I can’t say that 
I found it a tourist’s paradise. Some of the sights I saw on 
the main drag were so horrible that I couldn’t look at them, 
and I think I’ve seen some pretty tough sights. But they also 
left me with a feeling that a lot of the most gruesome things 
were a racket deliberately designed to work on the sympathies 
of the American doughboy who had plenty of money in his 
pocket to give to beggars and who was notoriously soft-hearted. 

We arrived at our base in a downpour and got soaked to the 
skin getting from the plane to the station wagons which took 
us to the barracks a few rods from the runway. The boys who 
had arrived the week before had them pretty well cleaned up, 
and the goats and cows had been driven out, but we never knew 
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Captain John Matheis Jones 


OVER HELL’S HALF MILLION ACRES 


The mightiest mountain range in the world lies between India and China. 
Hundreds of miles of jagged peaks, unmapped and uncharted, 25,000 feet in 
height and almost always covered by dense clouds, present the worst hazards 
fliers have to face anywhere. Nevertheless, despite almost insuperable handi- 
caps, the Air Transport Command has created an aerial life line to China 
which is delivering more goods than the old Burma Road. In one month, 
combined operatives ‘‘over the Hump” landed as much cargo in China as 4500 
trucks could carry over the former highway. One plane in three crossing in 
one day can deliver as much cargo as ninety trucks. The plane below is a 
veteran of the Burma airline being repainted after its return to La Guardia Field. 
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John Mathers Jones 
When Captain Jones arrived at the base in India he found 

the grounds and the runway a morass of mud. It was from 

such terrain as this that the big planes had to take off for 


the dangerous flight over the Himalayas. 


when we might wake up to find one 
staring us in the face, for there weren’t 
any doors to the barracks. It was too 
hot to sleep inside anyway, so we slept 
outdoors (when it wasn’t raining) in 
hammocks strung along the porch. 
Those first few weeks are something 
to look back on. I guess not one of us 
knew quite what we were getting into 
when we leaped at the assignment. Now 
that it is over, not one of us would have 
missed the experience, but it was tough 
sledding for a while. The runways were 
flooded, and at first they were lighted 
only by gasoline flares. Later, when the 
rains stopped, the animals chose them as 
their favorite grazing grounds, and often 
a jeep went clattering down to clear them 
out of the way before a plane could take 
off. We had to learn to fly the Hump on 
instruments for the radio beams would 
hit the mountainsides and bounce back 
again. I didn’t even see the terrain below 
me for a month on account of the 
weather, which may be just as well, for 
when I did get a good look at those moun- 
tains beneath me, they didn’t look like 


ing a load of gasoline and 
bombs. The winds aloft 
blew a gale all the time, and 
we went flying into China 
with a tail wind that hur- 
tled us through the air at 
350 miles an hour—and we 

» bucked that wind all the 
way back. 

The maintenance men 
worked like fiends to keep 
the planes flying on sched- 
ule and for weeks they had 
no spare parts other than 
those we took with us, no 
shelter from the rains, no 
lighting facilities for night 
work, and no workstands. 

Workstands were con- 
structed out of bamboo, but they were so 
fragile that they swayed in the wind, so 
the men set one oil drum on top of an- 
other, welded them together and cut foot- 
holds in the sides so the mechanics could 
climb up to reach the engines to repair 
them. Even the motor hoods of the 
ground vehicles served as engine stands. 
The men had to use all sorts of make- 
shift devices to repair the planes, but if 
Vic d’Aloia, the foreman, said that a plane 
was O.K. to fly, we took it up without 
a quiver and it flew. We had one plane 
which we named the “Ninety-Day Won- 
der” when we took it out, because our 
assignment was supposed to be over in 
three months. When we heard that we 
had been asked to continue for another 
month, we just crossed out the nine and 
painted in a twelve and flew it until the 
end of the assignment. 

Captain Hughen got the camp or- 
ganized, with one man in charge of each 
department — mess, quarters, supplies, 
laundry and recreation. We all lent a 
hand in making the barracks shipshape. 
There wasn’t any barber shop handy, but 


any featherbed to pilots fly- 


Captains Sperry and Burford didn’t do 
so badly on our hair, especially after they 
got a pair of clippers on an excursion to 
Agra. Baseball was our principal amuse- 
ment, when it cooled off enough so we 
wanted to do anything but lie around 
and wish for another bottle of beer. We 
had five teams—one for each group— 
mechanics, radio officers, navigators, first 
officers and captains—and we'd play ball 
every afternoon. If a plane was loaded 
and ready to take off in the middle of a 
game and a member of the crew was at 
bat, he’d toss the bat to the next man and 
head for China. We dived for second 
base, which was under two feet of water, 
instead of sliding for it. 

We all came back with an understand- 
ing of some of the difficulties of the In- 
dian problem. In our own barracks there 
were eight castes and seven different re- 
ligions, and it took a dozen men to serve 
breakfast, for some could handle one 
kind of food and some another. When 
the servants came down with cholera we 
all turned to and did the cleaning, serving 
the food, and washing the dishes. 

On top of the difficulties of weather, 
maintenance and the servant problem, we 
all had our fling at what Joe Whitford, 
our station manager, described as “that 
well-known ailment that strikes at the 
heart of all mankind living for the first 
time in the tropics.” Joe was being a 
little euphemistic when he said “heart.” 
When we were finally permitted to fly 
fresh vegetables, fruit and eggs in from 
China, the health of the boys improved 
considerably, but we all lost an average 
of twenty-five pounds apiece. 

With the passing of the rainy season, 
operations were put on a twenty-four 
hour basis, and we were taking off before 
dawn and returning by moonlight. But 
enemy alerts brought new problems when 
the weather improved, and crews always 
(Continued on page 34) 


The nature of the territory through which the Burma Road 

passes is similar to that which these two Chinese soldiers 

and an American ambulance man are facing as they look 

down on the position the Japanese occupied near the 
Salween River. 


The grim tragedy of the Burma Road is epitomized 4 
in this picture of the Chinese city of Paoshan de- 
stroyed by the Japanese. Coolies under military 

supervision are clearing the streets of dead. : ? 
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REPUBLICAN SPAIN IN MEXICO 


By Ann Cutler 


fis, lnc. 


~CHILDREN OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


In 1940 the Mexican Government signed an agreement with France to feed, clothe and trans- 

port to Mexico Republican refugees who fought in the Spanish war. These children, who are 

now safe in Mexico, were photographed at the refuge near Marseille before they sailed. They 
are singing the hymn for the Republican refugees. 


MEXICO IS TODAY the number one 
Promised Land to thousands of Euro- 
pean refugees. To those fleeing from the 
horrors of Fascism our sister republic 
has opened wide her doors, fulfilling 
promises with generosity and mag- 
nanimity. . 

Although refugees represented here 
have come virtually from every country 
in the world, by far the most important 
group of émigrés is from Spain. And 
there is no doubt that it is these refugees, 
speaking the same language and sharing 
many of the traditions and customs of 
the Mexican people, who are most cor- 
dially welcomed. 

Government officials estimate that in 
the past four years at least twenty thou- 
sand Spanish refugees fleeing from 
Franco’s brutality have found peace and 
happiness in Mexico. In return for the 


sanctuary they have been granted these 
refugees, representing some of the best 
brains and talents of Spain, are making 
a real contribution to the cultural, scien- 
tific, industrial and agricultural life of 
Mexico. 

Carrying out a consistently humani- 
tarian and democratic policy, the Mexi- 
can government shortly after Franco’s 
victory was complete, let down all bars 
to Spanish refugees permitting them 
freely to enter the country and extending 
them every possible aid once they were 
there. By special decree of President 
Manuel Avilo Comacho and General 
Lazaro Cardenas a commission was set 
up to aid them. No bonds or capital were 
demanded of these tragic wayfarers. All 
red tape was cut. Citizenship papers 
were made available and work permits 


k quickly granted. 


As a result of this farsighted policy 
these refugees, bringing with them spe- 
cial talents and important crafts, are 
playing a vital part in the industrial boom 
that is sweeping Mexico. New industries 
have been developed and flourishing busi- 
nesses built up that run annually into 
millions of pesos. 

But before these émigrés could think 
of working they needed to be rehabili- 
tated. Many of them had suffered tor- 
tures at the hands of the Fascists. Others 
had spent months and years in concen- 
tration camps, prisons and in work bat- 
talions in the Sahara Desert. They had 
seen those dear to them killed and mu- 
tilitated and their possessions swept 
away. 

Arriving at the shores of Mexico were 
many who were ill, undernourished and 
almost without hope. Most of them could 
count among their worldly possessions 
only the few rags they wore on their 
backs. 

Encouraged by the Mexican govern- 
ment the Spanish refugees formed a little 
government within a government. They 
have today a collective organization with 
banks, welfare organizations, hospitals 
and excellent schools which give aid and 
succor to members of their own group. 

Two banks, the Financiera Industrial 
Y Agricola S.A. and the Junta Aynda A 
Refgiados Espanoles were organized for 
the sole purpose of offering sorely needed 
financial assistance. 

Because of this planning refugees 
quickly became assimilated into the 
Mexican way of life. 

Playing an important role in the war 
effort is the Santa Clara Farm Project 
where some four hundred refugees have 
taken on the job of producing much 
needed foods for Mexico and her allies. 
Introducing new and modern methods of 
farming they have increased production 
by twenty-five per cent since Pearl Har- 
bor. What is even more significant is 
that the Mexican peon is getting a realis- 
tic demonstration that Mexican soil can 
yield more if properly worked. All over 
the country farmers still using the feudal 
system of tilling the land are watching 
this new project. The government uses 
Santa Clara Farms as a show place as 
well as an experimental station. 

The Vulcano Ironworks, a foundry 
run and entirely financed by refugees, is 
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BACK AT SCHOOL AGAIN 


Progressive schools, modelled after the schools of the Spanish Republic, 

have been established in Mexico for refugee childrn. These youngstrs are 

taking a lesson in chemistry. Their older brothers and sisters have the 

privilege of attending the lectures of distinguished Spanish professors now 
teaching in the University of Mexico. 


AT SANTA CLARA 


About four hundred Spanish refugees have formed an 
agricultural community called the Santa Clara Farm 
Project. They have introduced new and modern methods 
of farming and have increased production twenty-five 
per cent since Pearl Harbor. The cattle below are part 
of the colony’s meat supply of a thousand Herefords. In 
the inset a typical Castillian refugee who is an expert 
in fruit growing. 
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turning out vital war materials. Thousands of trained metal work- 
ers, trade unionists who fought Hitler and Franco in Spain, work 
here. Other trained metal workers are employed in mines, chemi- 
cal plants and ammunition plants which are today going full blast 
all over Mexico. 

Doctors, nurses and medical technicians came over by the hun- 
dreds when Franco triumphed. The latter today are operating a 
number of chemical and pharmaceutical laboratories, including 
the well known Industrias Quimico-Farmacuticas. The doctors 
and nurses have spread out all over the country, going into thinly 
populated regions where medical care and education have been 
a crying need for many years. 

Among the eminent doctors practising in Mexican hospitals are 
Dr. Julio Bejarano, Jacinto Segovia and Joaquin D’Harcourt. 

Younger men with fighting blood still hot within them have 
taken time only to regain their health before shipping out as sea- 
men on Allied ships. Others have joined the Mexican Army while 
still others have returned to England and the continent to take an 
active part in the war. 

Mexico is particularly proud of the cultural achievements of 
many of the émigrés. College professors, scientists, publishers, 
journalists, writers, poets and artists are among those who found 
Fascist Spain intolerable. Today many of them are teaching at 
the University of Mexico, others have started publishing firms 
and established new schools, still others and are producing books, 
periodicals and newspapers. Typical of the latter is the Spanish 
newspaper, Espana Popular, which is put out entirely by refugee 
journalists, writers and editors. 

Among the well known intellectuals who have emigrated to 
Mexico are Dr. Manuel Marquez, world renowned oculist, for- 
merly dean of the Medical University of Madrid; Candido Boli- 
var, Professor of Biology at Madrid University and Pedro 
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Carrasco, Director of the Astronomic 
Observatory in Madrid. Still using their 
pens in the fight for Spain’s freedom are 
such noted writers as José Bergamin, 
José Moreno Villa, Enrique Diez Canedo, 
Benjamin Jarnes and such famous poets 
as Emilio Prados. Manuel Altolaguirre 
and Juan Rejano. 

The many new refugee publishing 
firms are engaged chiefly in turning out 
popular works in cheap paper - backed 
editions, priced within the reach of the 
poorest peon. This, in conjunction with 
the fact that they are establishing many 
new schools and that many of their mem- 
bers are teaching in the colleges, high 
schools and public schools throughout the 


Wensell from \Triangle 
IGNACIO HIDALGO DE CISNEROS 


Leaders of the largest Spanish Republican 
parties are endeavoring to obtain recogni- 
tion of the United Nations of a Free Spanish 
Government. Ignacio de Cisneros, now a 
political exile, was. Chief of Staff of the 
Ministry of Defense of Republican Spain. 
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nation, is bound to haye a tremendous 
influence on the intellectual status of the 
Mexican population. 

An artistic circle made up of dram- 
atists, producers, musicians, artists, act- 
ors and dancers has become a vital fac- 
tor in Mexican cultural life. Spanish 
playwrights today write many of the 
plays for the Mexican theater and Span- 
ish stars are given every opportunity to 
appear on the stage. 

Mexicans love entertainment and have 
fiestas on every possible occasion. So 
important to the populace is the theater 
that the large labor unions have their 
own centers to put on productions for the 
workers. Trained theatrical folk of 
Spain have been granted membership in 
the Confederation of Mexican Workers 
and are appearing under the union’s aus- 
pices in Mexico’s leading theaters. 

But it is in every day life, in the mar- 
keting and shopping habits of the Mexi- 
can populace, that the newcomers have 
made the most important impression. 
Famous for their handling of food stuffs 
they are opening factories and shops that 
are introducing new culinary ideas. 

Particularly skilful in handling the 
oils and vegetable fats so valuable today, 
refugees are running numerous fish can- 
neries and oil factories. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of small shops all over 
Mexico today featuring typically Span- 
ish foods with emphasis on canned fish. 

A high nutritious food, combining co- 
coa and bananas, has been introduced by 
the Spaniards and is today being put un- 
der government supervision. Pastry 
shops with delectable concoctions are ex- 
tremely popular while typically Spanish 
cafés and restaurants add a colorful 
touch to Mexico City. 


Writer, lecturer and former Ambassador to 
Sweden from the Spanish Republic, Isabel de 
Palencia now makes hen home in Mexico City. 


Wensell from Triangle 


JOSE BERGAMIN 


José Bergamin, like other distinguished Spanish 

writers and intellectuals, lectured widely 

throughout the United States during the Span- 

ish Civil War in behalf of the Republican 
government. 


Expert needle workers and excellent 
craftsmen they have introduced shops 
where beautiful knitting and exquisitely 
embroidered baby clothes are displayed. 
They have also opened many accessory 
firms, such as button factories, glove and 
bag establishments. 

Speaking the same language and shar- 
ing the same background the Spanish 
refugees readily adapt themselves to the 
life of Mexico. Yet in spite of their 
gratitude, many of them live only for the 
day when they will return to Spain. Pas- 
sionately anti-fascist and patriotic they 
dream and work for the day when Franco 
will be overthrown and their country will 
be free. 

But Mexican government officials and 
prominent refugees are agreed that many 
of the Spaniards are establishing strong 


(Continued on page 30) 


MADAME AVILO COMACHO 


The wife of the President of Mexico has shown a warm 
interest in the problems of the Spanish refugees in 
Mexico. She is receiving a gift presented to her by the 
exiles in gratitude for her generosity and sympathy. 
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The Mother of God with the Christ Child above dates from 
the eleventh century and is about one hundred feet above 
floor level. Below is a portrait of Constantine IX. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 


The enormous complexity of Mosai 
workmanship is evident in this detail o 
the head of Constantine from the larg 
mosaic shown on the opposite page 
The mosaics are richly irregular in tex 
ture, colored with gold, silver and jeweé 
tones, and bright with subtly arrange‘ 

glass and marble cubes. = 


THE EMPRESS IRENE , 


This is a detail from a mosaic in whicl 
the Empress Irene presents a scroll f 
the Christ Child. ; 


THE LARGE and brilliantly colored mosaics of Hagia Sophia, 
the church in Istanbul, Turkey, are among the finest and 
earliest of their kind in the world. They are of Chris- 
tian subjects and were put in the great church from the 
sixth through the twelfth century. Sometime after the fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453, Hagia Sophia was 
converted into a mosque and the mosaics were covered with 
plaster, it being against the religion of the Turks to have 
images in their places of worship. In the interest of art, 
the Turkish government allowed the experts of the Byzan- 
tine Institute, an international body of scholars, to uncover 
the ancient mosaics, and work was begun in 1931 and 
continued to 1938. Hagia Sophia was declared a museum 
by the Turkish government, in order to allow the work to 
proceed. The uncovering of all the mosaics has not been 
completed. 

Hagia Sophia, built by the Roman Emperor Justinian in 
the sixth century, is the most important Christian monu: 
ment of its time in the world. It is one of the world’s 
largest churches, and is considered the best example of 
Byzantine architecture ever erected. 

The mosaics, which have an affinity in their boldness and 
directness to much contemporary painting, were the final 
decoration of a church famous for its richness of ornament. 
Some of the figures in the mosaics are twenty feet high 
and are a hundred feet above eye level. 

There are about four acres of mosaics on the vaults, arches, 
and upper part of the walls. Although the building, as it 
_now stands, was constructed in large part under the Em- 
peror Justinian in the sixth century, most, if not all, of the 
mosaics with figures date from the ninth century or later. 
Neither expense, toil, nor energy were spared in the 
church’s construction. Ten thousand men, divided into 
two competing groups, completed the work within six years. 
The cost was more than seventy-five million dollars. 

At the consecration in 537 Justinian is said to have ex- 
claimed, “Glory be to God!’” and in the same breath, 
“Solomon, | have surpassed thee.’’ One eye-witness thus 
described the scene: ‘‘And when the first gleam of light 
. . leaped from arch to arch, then all the princes and people 
with one voice hymned their songs of prayer and praise; 
and as they came to the sacred courts, it seemed to them 
as if the mighty arches were set in heaven.”’ 


JESUS CHRIST 


One of the most majestic figures in the mosaics at Hagia 
Sophia represents Christ in a hieratic pose. Byzantine art 
established the bearded likeness of the Saviour familiar 
to us today. The medieval art of the Latin West repre- 
sented Christ as beardless until as late as 800 A.D. 


THE MOTHER OF GOD 


The Virgin and Child are represented here with the 

Emperors Justinian and Constantine. The former carries 

a model of Hagia Sophia; the latter, a similar miniature 

of the city of Constantinople. This dates from the ninth 
century. z 


THE ENIGMA OF 


A VANISHED RACE 


. by Minnie Hite Moody 


Not far from Miamisburg, Ohio, is one of the state’s largest conical mounds. 
mately 68 feet high and 250 feet in circumference. 


It is approxi- 


TURN SOUTH OFF OHIO’S Route 16, 
if you have the gasoline, and follow the 
markers to Octagon State Park. Around 
the park’s northwest edge curves the Rac- 
coon River which empties into the Lick- 
ing River. The word “Licking” comes 
from the salt licks which brought the wild 
animals to it in great numbers in the 
past. The Raccoon boasted salt licks too. 
These facts are important, as we shall 
see. Le 

You enter Octagon State Park between 
stone pillars which bear its name. The 
state owns the ground, but it is leased to 
the Moundbuilders Country Club which 
for years has maintained there an eigh- 
teen-hole golf course, built to take full 
advantage of the aboriginal hazards. 
There is a club house with wide verandas 
set in the midst of a beech grove which 
reminds you of the druids. In the sum- 
mer the thick shade is spattered with 
primeval sunlight. 
Now you are on the scene of a phe- ) 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


nomenon the archeologists call the New- 
ark Works which were built by the 
Hopewell Indians in southern Ohio. 
Archeology estimates that there are prob- 
ably more than five hundred earthworks 
of one kind or another within Licking 
County, of which Newark is the county 
seat. Here, at the edge of the city itself, 
and partly within its corporate limits, are 
embankments, circles, parallels and other 
geometrical mounds. They stretch for 
miles, but especially for the six miles 
along the Raccoon Creek Valley. 
Looking west from the club house, you 
are aware of a labyrinth of low mounds, 
for long years beautifully turfed. You 
sense that no greenskeepers ever pro- 
duced such a turfing job. They didn’t— 
the state’s workmen have restored with 
rather too much enthusiasm those spots 
where the mounds have sagged or 
weathered away, but for the most part 
the work is the Moundbuilders’ own, 
and looks it. Because there are fully 
mature trees growing out of the mounds 
themselves in more than one place, you 
sense too that the mounds must be older 
than the oldest tree in the park. Older 
than the ancestors of most of those trees, 
would be a better guess. 

Tt is now nearing a hundred years 
since two scientists named Squier and 
Davis published the results of their ex- 
tensive investigation of these antiquities, 
and actually not much genuine informa- 
tion has since been added to theirs. Mu- 
seums have profited meanwhile, as 
mound after mound has been opened and 
its relics turned out to the gaze of the 
public. Skeletons have been unearthed, 
and enough primitive weapons and uten- 
sils discovered so that the manner of life 
of the Hopewell Indians can be recon- 
structed with some degree of accuracy. 
But what use he had for the fantastic 
arrangement of parallels, octagons and 
circles remains a mystery. 

Some people have made the extrava- 
gant claim that the Moundbuilders were 
one of the lost tribes of Israel. Roger 
Williams was among those who believed 
that the American Indian descended from 
the Jews, and the Reverend Thomas 
Thorowgood in 1652 offered “proof” of 
the same theory. De Witt Clinton claimed 
that the Moundbuilders were of Sythian 
origin, but ““Sythian” included all nations 
of northern Asia and Europe. An au- 
thority named L. W. Foster in 1873 
published a book stating that primitive 
lines of emigration to North America 
were from south to north, thus placing 
the Moundbuilders’ origin in Central or 
South America. 

It is probable that along with other 
aboriginal inhabitants of America that 
the Moundbuilders, or their- forerunners, 
made their entrance upon this continent 


“wanderers 


via Behring Strait. Not that 
they all came at once, for 
it is conceivable that such 
a migration might cover 
centuries. Once in North 
America, the trend was to 
the east and the south. The 
easterly flank became the 
progenitors of the Plains 
Indians, the northern and 
Canadian stock as we 
know them. The southerly 
flank was guided by moun- 
tain ranges all the way into 
Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. Here climate and rich 
soil were factors toward 
the development of a higher 
culture. These insecure 
paused long 
enough to plant crops and 
glean them. A strange, tall 
native grass which the Az- 
tecs later would call teocentli began to be 
recognizable as our familiar grain or 
corn. 

Again these nomads set forth, this time 
northward and east, where certain phases 
of their development can be traced in 
the Pueblo country. Here they had stone, 
and began to use it for residential pur- 
poses. Further south in Mexico, it had 
been employed in the building of religious 
structures only. In the Pueblo country 
flat-topped temple mounds suggested a 
link with the temple pyramids to be found 
farther south. 

It is 1200 miles to the next link in Ala- 
bama. Again a fair guess is that the 
Moundbuilders journeyed via the Gulf. 
Then they spread out at last into what 
modern students know as mound terri- 
tory proper. The southern and eastern 
states as far north as Pennsylvania are 
dotted with mounds. Westward they ex- 
tend into Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Southward once more, they are found in 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana. Con- 
sidered mound for mound and mile for 
mile, Ohio offers the most exciting show 
of any. 

Two factors conspire to suggest that 
Newark was a primitive center of vital 
importance. One ts the salt licks along 
the river and its tributaries, the other the 
existence of Flint Ridge a few miles 
southeast of the present city. Here many 
an ancient tribe must have come for its 
flints. Specimens from Flint Ridge have 
been unearthed in burial tumuli in 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Fresh-water 
pearls from the shores of such streams as 
the Raccoon have been found in the 
tombs of chiefs buried near Savannah. 
Mica from Virginia and North Carolina 
has covered more than one Moundbuilder 
in his eternal rest in the mounds in Ohio. 
Newark mounds have given up copper 
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A MONUMENT TO UNKNOWN GODS 


far from East St. Louis. 


Evidence of mound building tribes is found in many parts of the Eas 
from Michigan and Wisconsin in the North to Mississippi in the South 
This*is~one-of the-mounds in Cahokia Mound State Park in Illinois, no 


Chicago Natural History Museum — 


The mounds throughout the Eastern United 
States have yielded a great variety of objects 
ranging from hunting instruments to personal 


ornaments. These figurines were made by the 
Hopewell Indians. 
implements, when the nearest copper 


must have been well northward in Mich- 
igan and the Lake Superior district. 

All this proves that the Moundbuilder 
was a migrant. That he was divided into 
numerous tribes, and into more than one 
culture is indicated by the variety of 
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monuments he left behind him. But 
mound burial is one of the commonest 
of customs; we mound our graves in 
modern cemeteries today. We practise 
cremation, and so did the Moundbuilder. 
In the Seip Mound in Ross County, Ohio, 
an uncremated corpse was found side by 
side with a cremated one. It is so in our 
own cemeteries now in 1944. 

Another prevailing practise was the 
“bundle burial,” which must have been an 
exigency resorted to when death occurred 
on the march or in battle. The long 
bones and”skull were separated from the 
rest of the body and tied in bundles, ap- 
parently for convenience in transporta- 
tion. Sometimes the flesh was removed 
from the bones, which were painted with 
ocher and other pigment. Chiefs or war- 
riors thus treated may have had first tem- 
porary, then permanent burial. 

There are three types of mounds: 
burial, effigy and domiciliary. These 
types overlap, since effigy mounds occa- 
sionally also are burial mounds. Of 
earthworks, which are technically dis- 
tinguished from mounds, there are two 
types, defensive and geometric. The Rac- 
coon Valley is rich in a variety of these 
types. 

We have then a small area, Licking 

County, in which the Hopewell 
Indian Moundbuilder was un- 
usually active. It does no harm 
to assume that he came here for 
flints, and perhaps also for meat, 
since salt licks are naturally syn- 
onymous with good hunting. 
That he also practised his relig- 
ious ceremonials is indicated by 
the presence of two spectacular 
effigy mounds, one the Alligator 
or Opossum mound, crowning a 
hill up the creek valley from the 
Octagon; the other an eagle 
mound, superimposed upon the 


The Hopewell Indians were hunt- 

ers and fishermen who used weap- 

ons made of copper and obsidian. 

The instrument at the left is a 
spear thrower. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 
Birds were favorite subjects with the Hope- 
well craftsmen. This pipe is carved from stone. 
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exact center of a great circle, formerly 
the county fairgrounds and irregularly 
connected with the Octagon itself. 
Effigies such as these are totemic in na- 
ture. They make it plain that ceremonies 
of a religious or sacred type must have 
taken place in this valley. Their asso- 
ciation with geometric earthworks per- 
mits us to hazard a guess that either 
social or sacred activities put to practical 
use the weird squares, circles and octa- 
gons which mystify the current observer. 

Let us-further assume that at some 
definite season a vast gathering of the 
clans convened in the Raccoon Valley. 
From far and near the tribes journeyed. 
Whether the purpose was the replenish- 
ment of arrow supplies at Flint Ridge or 


_ some mystical convocation such as is to- 


day observed in lodge and fraternal or- 
ganizations, we have no way of knowing. 
But we do know that from time imme- 
morial, serious business has mingled with 
games, contests and actual horseplay. If 
this was the case with the Moundbuilders 
there must surely have been intense 
rivalry between the tribal strong men. It 
is reasonable to assume that each tribe 
brought a “team” practised in some form 
of prowess. 

Rome had its Colosseum; Pola, Poz- 
zouli and Nimes their amphitheaters. A 
double-decker arrangement of earthworks 
at the Octagon’s southwest corner imme- 
diately suggests a judges’ stand with box- 
seats for dignitaries. Outspread in the 
foreground - a vast level plain. Here 
would have been room for competitions of 
of any sort. North and east of this plain 
are a succession of ingeniously arranged 
works. A set of parallel mounds, now 
bounding the narrow ninth fairway, 
would have defined splendidly a course 
for a foot-race or outlined a more sinis- 
ter lane for the gauntlet. Eastward, out- 
side the Octagon, a curious double circle 


Probably fish had a religious significance to the Hope- 
well Indians, for many images of this kind are found 
in the burial mounds. Other common images are 
the weeping eye symbol, the fighting turkey cock, the 
woodpecker, the spider and eagles. 


at present surrounds the third green. 
What such an enclosure could have held, 
years ago, only the imagination can sug- 


gest. But the mounds themselves served 
either as permanent definitions of certain 
spaces of a desired size and shape, or 
they formed excellent posts for specta- 
tors—likely both. 

As to the nature of the contests which 
may have taken place here, we may 
imagine what they would have been like. 


Feats of strength such as fighting, tugs - 


of war, weight- “lifting, probably had their 
place along with racing at various dis- 
tances, the throwing of disks or javelins, 
jumping and vaulting. Yes, indeed, they 
had disks, corresponding in size and 
shape to the discus of present-day track 
meets. They were fashioned of flint, 
quartz or stone in those days, and ap- 
parently were in common use, for dis- 
coidal or game stones have been found 
in many a burial mound. There were 
javelins too, and even the little tots had 
their playthings: the Seip Mound in Ross 
County, Ohio, gave up, along with the 
bones of a lad of about ten, five beauti- 
fully engraved chlorite spheres, precisely 
the shape and size of our own little boys’ 
marbles. : 


It is quite possible also that the events — 


which took place on ceremonial occasions 
were of a more brutal nature. Such fights 
as there were may have been fights to the 
death. The races and deeds of strength 
may have been carried on to the point 
of exhaustion. Among the Cherokee In- 
dians left on the Qualla Reservation in 
North Carolina today, there is a game 
similar to football which goes on till the 
players drop in their tracks. Among the 
old Creeks was a common system of 
bargaining with a primitive god. A man 
would request good crops, or success in 
the hunt, or the recovery of some stricken 
loved one, in exchange for a certain num- 
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tion to pottery, clo.h 

sketry the Hopewell 

produced extraordin- . 
ried and beautiful or- 

3 Of copper, mica, 

nd silver. Their most ° 
@ Ornaments were 

lial headdresses of 

antlers and copper. 


ber of cuts to be offered on a given ceremonial day. 


When the tribes were assembled the ceremony was held. - 


So many cuts in the arm or elsewhere were exacted as 
payment for such blessings as had been bargained for 
during the year. If, as has often been stated, the 
Moundbuilders’ religion was one of a priesthood, hu- 
man sacrifice may also have played its heart-rending 


eepart. 


Probably the Moundbuilders were sun-worshippers. 
To all primitive people, the sun and moon, wind and 
stars, assume a great importance. But it was not by 
coincidence that the entrances to the great fairgrounds 
circle as well as the main works at the Octagon State 
Park should squarely admit the rising sun at the season 
of the summer solstice. A particularly imposing view 
may be had from the Alligator Mound even now at that 
time of year. The Raccoon winds sinuously east to 
unite with the Licking. Along and beyond it the ranges 


of low hills are swathed in a pinkish mist. So Ohio 
_must have appeared at the date of the Moundbuilders’ 


civilization. By measuring the variations of certain 
layouts from the true points of the compass certain 
conclusions may be reached. Most likely the Mound- 
builders arrived at some regular date for whatever 
their business was among the circles and geometric 
mounds of the valley of the Raccoon. Indications point 
definitely to the time of the summer solstice. This 
easily could be computed by tribesmen in-distant places. 
They could be on hand as promptly as if they had 
received convention invitations plus a handful of rail- 
way circulars.  ~< * 

At this point it is necessary to clear up the miscon- 
ception that the Moundbuilders’ geometrical figures are 
perfect. Surveys*have been carefully made with in- 
fallible instruments and the variation is conspicuous. 
The fairgrounds circle at Newark comes as close to 
perfection as any. A true circle will fall within the 
ring covered by its wall, which is from five to four- 
teen feet high and from twenty-four to fifty-five feet 
wide. Measuring from the top of the wall, the longest 
diameter is 1,189 feet, while the shortest is but 1,163. 
The area enclosed by the circle is thirty acres. But in 
spite of the theories that skilled engineers directed the 
Moundbuilders’ work, there is little to support them. 
Practically any one of their biggest jobs could have 


been executed by a judiciously placing of stakes and by 
using a single cord or thong. That these aborigines 
had a metrical standard is probable, and apparently 
thirty inches was its length or one of its multiples. 
The Moundbuilders were ingenious and took advantage 
of the ordinary elements of survey and mathematics, 
but they lacked measuring arcs and similar delicate 
equipment. They presumably could have produced a 
perfect circle with greater ease than a square or octag- 
onal figure. Surveys prove that there is not a perfect 
one in the lot. 

In racial traits and in general characteristics, the 
Hopewell group of Moundbuilders refuses to be iden- 
tified with other historic stock. The Newark mounds 
are part of the Hopewell culture. Three times the 
Hopewell Group has been exhaustively explored. In 
1846, Squier and Davis conducted the explorations 
which resulted in: their book. In 1891-’92, Professor 
Warren K. Moorehead examined the mounds for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. In 1922-25, Henry 
Clyde Shetrone directed a final examination for the 
Ohio State Museum. The Ohio State Museum, which 
he directs, offers aisle after aisle of glass cases of 
bannerstones, discs and flints, not to mention a Mound- 
builder’s grave, fetched from its original setting and 
complete in the small- 
est detail. Here are also 
from the Hopewell 


Group skulls ~~ which 
have artificial noses of 
copper. 

There is another 


splendid collection of 
artifacts of the Hope- 
well Indians at the Chi- 
cago Natural History 
Museum. Paul S. Mar- 
tin, chief curator of 
the Department of 
Anthropology, believes 
that the Hopewell In- 
dians lived in Southern 
Iowa from about 1100 
to 1400 A.D. Their 
(Continued on page 30) 
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OCTAGON PARK FROM THE AIR 


In this aerial view, the Octagon Mound 
which embraces an area of fifty acres may 
be clearly seen along with the smaller 
mounds inside it. In the right foreground is 
the Small Circle Mound, a satellite of the 
Octagon Mound. The Large Circle Mound 
of twenty acres, which is not visible in this 
picture, is connected with the Octogon 
Mound by parallel earthworks three hundred 
feet long and fifty feet apart. The image 
above is an example of a Hopewell artist’s 
attempt to represent the human figure 
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THE PIAZZA OF SAINT PETER’S IN ROME 
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Engineers in Great Britain and America are making designs for huge trans-oceanic planes 


which will carry from fifty to a hundred passengers at 350 miles an hour. 


Such planes will 


fly from England to New York in ten hours. 


TOMORROW'S MAGIC CARPET 


by Carrol C. Hall 


TRAVELERS IN THE POST-WAR world will have adven- 
ture as close as their nearest airport. This global war is 
pioneering a system of earth-circling airways and airfields from 
Trinidad to Khartoum and from Seattle to Chungking. These 
myriad airlines—now devoted to the grim business of war— 
will be the routes over which Tomorrow’s Magic Carpet will fly. 

Within recent months the press has been flooded with plans 
for post-war air travel—and rightly so! Jeading American 
air line organizations have filed notice of their intentions to op- 
erate world-wide routes after the war. Already they are quot- 
ing time-flight schedules and fares for prospective passengers— 
facts and figures gained from their wartime experiences. 

Here are some of their predictions: 

Ten hours to London at a cost of only $100! Mexico City 
in a few minutes over eight hours—that trip too, at reasonable 
fare. Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, Bombay, Sydney, Calcutta—as 
convenient to reach in the future as are our major cities by 
present-day rail service. 

Of course, war conditions have accelerated this tremendous 
development of air-travel facilities. To supply our forces and 
allies at over forty-five strategic points over the entire earth, 
the United States has assembled the greatest air transport fleet 
in the world and is operating a 175,000-mile global system. 


Five hundred trans-Atlantic airplane flights are now made 
each week. That is a total of over seventy flights per day. (The 
pre-war schedule was three flights a week.) Using these avail- 
able war-commerce figures, it is not too hard to imagine 100,000 
Americans spending the weekend in the British capital! 

The sudden, vast expansion in American aviation is breath- 
taking. Our war-trained aviation personnel (300,000 pilots; 
one million mechanics), skilled in global flying, the large numbers 
of usable planes, the mushroomed airplane factories with their 
trained research engineers, will be the leading factors in this 
coming world inyasion by air. 

Those lines on maps connecting the chief cities of the world 
via the North Pole will be realities in the days to come. Our 
ideas of shore to shore travel will be as dated as the Mercator 
projection. 

While there is still time—before this amazing rush of events 
is upon us—it will be well to take stock of the problems that arise 
from such a revolution in travel. Problems that will arise (and 
are now so doing!) in every field of human relations—political, 
cultural, geographical, commercial. 

In the first place international air travel completely disregards 
the conventional ports of embarkation and arrival. Conse- 
quently, we shall find new centers of commerce arising, many 
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THE AIRPORT OF THE FUTURE 


London, Moscow, Shanghai, Sydney—all the great cities of the world will be within 
easy reach of the traveler of tomorrow. Great planes such as the one pictured here 
have been designed to have a flying range of 3,450 miles. 


CARGOES FOR THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


During the war the Air Transport Command has done a marvelous job in carrying 
vital supplies to fighters everywhere. Here is an artist’s conception of a huge post- 
war cargo plane. ; 


of them in now-isolated, strategic. areas. 

For example, the biggest airfield in the 
world has been laid out in Labrador. 
Shared by the United States, Canada and 
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Great Britain, it is used as a jumping- 
off place for war planes flying the At- 
lantic. In one twenty-four-hour period 
one hundred planes have used the field. 


United Air Lines } 


This field could easily be shifted to peace- 


time operations. 

Since ninety per cent of the great cities 
of the world are in the north temperate 
zone, the great circle routes crossing the 
Arctic regions are certain to loom in 
importance. Consequently, Canada, Alas- 
ka and Siberia will witness development 
of air-transportation centers, where now 
exist unexplored, unmapped and. unde- 
veloped regions. 

To the south and east, a check of now- 
known military air paths (and, of course, 
much of this information is kept secret) 
planes are moving from one little-known 
city to another. Dakar in West Africa 
is an interesting example of a city made 
important by the air age. 

Since the airship, like the neighbor’s 
chickens, pays little attention to political 
and natural boundaries, complications lie 
ahead for a world too long used to think- 
ing in national, not international terms. 

Intriguing, however, is the thought of 
the possibilities of international banditry, 
smuggling and other illegal activities that 
could be carried on by air. It has al- 
ready been suggested that an interna- 
tional air police force be developed to 
regulate the traffic in the skies. 

Present practises of “customs” and 
quarantine will be challenged by the new 
age of air travel. Unless carefully 
checked by competent officials and stream- 
lined to ultra-modern conditions, com- 
municable diseases for humans, plants 
and animals can be easily and rapidly 
spread from one section of the world to 
another by air craft. Perhaps, in the 
final analysis, this potential havoc can be 
more destructive than the present bomb 
loads. 

To cite one example: about 1930 the 
mosquito Anopheles gambrae—a most 
dangerous member of a most dangerous 
family, carrier of the dreaded black- 
water fever—was found in Brazil. The 
mosquito, a native of Africa, cannot fly 
the Atlantic and the most plausible ex- 
planation is that it was carried from 
Africa by plane. | 

Scientists of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion who have been engaged in the costly 
war to eliminate this pest in the infected 


South American areas say that a single’ 


fertilized female may have been the cause 
of all the misery! if 

How easy then) to spread infectious 
pests and diseases by means of rapid, 
modern air travel. A warning to the 
post-war world. 

Today, we are geography and map- 
conscious. We are looking at our maps 
upside down—seeing a _ pole-centered 
world. We are gaining new perspective. 
Distance is being measured in degrees of 
latitude and flying hours rather than mere 
miles. Our thoughts are toward a war- 


free world when travel will be unim- 
peded. 


Post-war air travel will lead to the re- - 


discovery of the world! This time for 
the common man—not the professional 
explorer, business man or scientist. 

Airplanes of the post-war world are 
going to fly over Greenland’s marvelous 
and astounding scenery and we are going 
to see the opening of new meccas for 
tourists. The east coast of that country 
now almost inaccessible by water has 
some of the largest and most striking 
fiords of any place on earth. The Franz 
Josef Fiord, for example, is likened to 
an arm of the sea half a mile deep lying 
in the bottom of the Grand Canyon. 
Scoresby Sound, the world’s longest 
fiord, is 186 miles long and at some points 
~ almost a mile deep, an excellent harbor 
at certain seasons for a flying boat. 

Tibet, geographically the Shangri-la of 
the world, is now opened as easily as a 
zipper fastener by planes flying over its 
14,000 foot mountain passes. This coun- 
try, three times as large as California, is 
in the full path of this coming world- 
revolution in transportation. Its yellow- 
robed monks may soon be turning from 
their prayer wheels to sell yak-hair 
souvenirs to Yankee tourists. 

The Philippines are filled with game 
—deer, boar, wild chicken. The million- 
aire sportsman with his yacht will have 
nothing on the hunt-loving office worker 
if air transportation can place him down 
in a spot for such adventure. 

New Guinea, the world’s second largest 
island with its pygmies, copra, gold, coco- 
nuts and dark-skinned natives should no 
longer remain the exclusive territory for 
prospectors, planters or missionaries. 
This country, known as the anthro- 
pologists’ paradise, covers an area greater 
than our original thirteen states and has 
mountains higher than any in the United 
States. Tempting fare for the thrill- 
seeking traveler. x 

Africa, South America, the Indies, 
Russia—even our own North American 
continent all offer travel possibilities to 
many people who, until the advent of air 
travel, were denied even the thoughts of 
taking advantage of their possibilities. 

Of course, there still remain the con- 
ventional places for tourist sight-seeing, 
the historic spots in Europe—points that 
are of universal American interest. Visits 
to Rome, London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Moscow should become as com- 
mon as present trips to our own metro- 
politan centers. 

The impact of widespread travel by air 
upon the cultures of various peoples is 
—and will be more so in the future—tre- 
mendous. In Africa natives who have 
never seen an automobile are used by the 
Ferry Commands to refuel planes. 


See 


South America is a huge laboratory 
for studying the effects of air travel. 
Colombia, for instance, has been snatched 
from the ox-cart era and transformed 
overnight into a modern country. Human 
wants are being created there by air- 


‘traffic and the supply cannot keep up with 


the demand. 

All this change is affecting native arts. 
An expedition from the American 
Museum of Natural History found that 
the natives were no longer decorating 
gourds with the traditional pictures of 
antelopes and snakes. 
automobiles and airplanes. 

Due to the influence of the armed 
forces, a post-war revolution in the 
sports-world—with football going inter- 
national and the world series actually 
global—has been predicted by a leading 
sports authority. 

How rapidly the distinctive native arts 
and cultures will disappear is a matter of 
speculation. Will the standardization of 
culture be the price paid for improved 
sanitation, education, transportation, bet- 
ter world relations? 

Perhaps we shall some day hear of an 
organization interested in “preserving the 
old-time customs and ways of the Abys- 
sinians.” 

Among the airlines themselves there 
will be competition for passengers. Each 


They were using. 


will seek to give the traveler attractions 
distinctly their own. They may be close- 
ups of the Northern Lights in the Arctic 
regions or two-hour stop-overs at some 
natural wonder or historical monuments. 

Within the United States lie all sorts 
of possibilities for air excursions, Yose- 
mite, Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, and 
the regional celebrations at New Orleans, 
Pasadena, or Atlantic City, may all be- 
come week-end specials. 

Surprisingly, the subject of .airplane 
vacations is the source of concern among 
the established interests. One state is 
concerned lest vacationists who now drive 
to its lovely lake resorts and woods will 
fly right over the state and land instead 
somewhere in the wilds of Canada or 
Alaska. The state planning commission 
is hoping to make their offerings so at- 
tractive that folks in the planes will want 
to drop down to rest, even though they 
continue on their way later. 

The mechanical problems of Tomor- 
row’s Magic Carpet are pretty well solved. 
The people of the various nations will be 
ready customers for its services. The 
places to go and see are legion. The 
biggest problems of future air travel 
lies in another sphere—international air 
control. 

If the victorious United Nations can 

(Continued on page 33) 


PANORAMA OF THE AIR AGE 


Aviation experts estimate that within three years after the war air transport may 
increase three hundred per cent in America, and between four and five hundred per 
cent internationally, over its pre war volume of traffic. 
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bonds with the new land. It is esti- 
mated that more than half of the 
refugees will remain. Economic con- 
cessions, educational advantages and 
new ties will weigh heavily. 

Typical is the story of Florentino 
Moral, a young school teacher who 
fought for two years against Franco’s 
armies. Moral had long been active 
in liberal circles. When it became 
evident that Franco and his fellow 

sins could not be stopped in their 
sweep through Spain he knew that if 
he did not leave the country he would 
be put immediately into concentration 
camp. With his sewenteen-year old 
wife, who was expecting a baby, he 
made his way over the icy Pyrenees 
mountains. For fifteen days they 
walked until they reached the French 
coast, only to be thrown into a con- 
centration camp where their first 
child was born. 

Brought to Mexico by the Friends 
Service Committee this couple, who 
now have two children, have made a 
complete adjustment. Medical and 
financial aid was extended. Sefior 
Moral soon after landing made a 
connection with a large industrial 
firm, acting in an advisory capacity. 
Today he and his small family oc- 
cupy a charming house and live a 
completely normal life. 

An ardent worker for the Free 
Spain Moral nevertheless plans to re- 
main in Mexico. 

“My family is here. It will be too 
difneult to begin in Spain,” he ex- 
plained. 

Abelardo Padin, a young student 
refugee, since arriving in Mexico has 
finished his law course and married 
a charming Mexican sefiorita. He is 
another who will find his ties in 
Mexico too strong to break. Though 
still working and dreaming of a Free 
Spain young Padin has taken out 
citizenship papers and plans to live 


permanently in his adopted country. 

Arriving in Mexico the urgent need 
of most refugees is medical care. 
Second comes the desire for educa- 
tion for their children. In both of 


these spheres welfare organizations 
such as the Organization for the As- 
sistance of European Refugees, better 
known as FOARE and the Joint An- 
tifascist Refugee Committee, have 
done a remarkable job. 

A number of hospitals and sani- 
tariums have been established for the 
exclusive care of Spanish émigrés. 
So brutal have been the experiences 
of these persecuted people that many 
are beyond help. In spite of the best 
of care more than ten per cent die. 

The House of Health which is pre- 
sided over by Superintendent Luis P. 
Maya, blinded by Fascists, and the 
Casa de Salud are among the im- 
portant institutions which care for 
émigrés without charge. Opened in 
August 1941, they have on their staffs 
eminent Mexican and refugees spe- 
cialists who contribute their services. 

One of the most important schools 
established for refugee children is 
the Luis Vives Institute, a progres- 
sive school, modelled after the 
schools of the Spanish Republic. 
Here some three hundred and fifty 
children of Loyalist Spain—children 
who have been refugees from child- 


hood, hunted by Fascists, knowing 
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REPUBLICAN SPAIN IN MEXICO 
(Continued from page 19) 


terror and bitter unhappiness — are 
today receiving excellent educations. 
Located ‘on the outskirts of Mexico 
City the Institute is presided over by 
Dr. Pedro Garrorena, former Dean 
of the University of Madrid. 

Because many of the pupils were 
orphaned by the war, one hundred 
scholarships are provided annually. 
Free luncheons and transportation 
to and from school, which has classes 
ranging from nursery through high 
school, are included. The staff in- 
cludes many eminent Spanish edu- 
cators. 

Typical of the students here is 
Miggy Robles, who has been attend- 
ing on a scholarship. Miggy’s father 
was a professor at Johns Hopkins 
University. Although an American 
citizen, after the war in Spain broke 
out he took his wife and son and 
daughter and returned to Spain to 
help fight Fascism, He was killed. 
His son, who had been born in Spain, 
was put into prison where he is still 
held by Franco. Miggy and _ her 
mother were rescued and brought to 
Mexico two and a half years ago. 
Miggy has been attending the Insti- 
tute since her arrival. Recently a 
scholarship was secured for her by 
the school authorities for Swarth- 
more College in Pennsylvania. After 
sending her records to Swarthmore, 
Miggy, who is just eighteen, has 
been advised by the dean that she 
will enter the college as a junior. 

The horrors of Franco’s regime 
and his Fascist cohorts are still fresh 
in the minds of the Spanish refugees. 
Many of their relatives are among 
the more than five hundred thousand 
Loyalists reputed to be still in con- 
centration camps and jails in Spain. 
The refugees who reached Mexico 
realize their good fortune and work 
tirelessly to free their former broth- 
ers in arms. The strong underground 
movement and armed guerilla bands 
in Spain today receive a great deal 
of encouragement both moral and 
material from their more fortunate 
compatriots who have found refuge. 


Although many of the reftigees 
differ in their political beliefs they 
unite in their hope for a Free Spain; 
and that ts the mainspring of their 
lives. They have hot opinions and 
there is much dissension within the 
groups. But leaders say, once Franco 
is ousted, they will form a united 
front. “All we want is a Free Spain, 
even if we don’t always agree on 
details.” ; 

Recently the refugee leaders of the 
largest and most influential Spanish 
Republican parties began a campaign 
to obtain recognition by the United 
Nations of a Free Spanish Govern- 
ment that will be charged with the 
task of re-establishing a democratic 
regime in Spain when General Fran- 
cisco Franco is overthrown. 

Participating in the pact were In- 
dalecio Prieto and Manuel Albar of 
the Spanish Socialist party; Carlos 
Espla and Pedro Vargas of the 
Izquirda Republicana; Diego Mar- 
tinez Barrio, former Prime Minister 
of Spain, and Felix Gordon Ordaz 
of the Union Republicana and José 
Adreo and Pedro Bosch Gimpera of 
the Esquerra Republicana de Cata- 
lunya. 


The purpose of the campaign was 
to “make a pact of solidarity to re- 
establish the Spanish Republic by 
overthrowing the Falangist tyranny, 
imposed through the armed interven- 
tion of foreign powers, and by pre- 
venting the restoration: of the mon- 
archy, which is being promoted 
through foreign pressure.” 

The committee plans to seek the 
support of the Latin American Re- 


* 
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publics for its recognition by the 
United Nations. 

History shows that refugees have 
always brought gifts—new cultures,. 
arts, crafts and talents. The open 
door policy has been :synonymous 
with prosperity for many countries. 
Eager to take her place among the 
powerful Latin American countries, 
Mexico is already finding that her 
generosity is paying dividends. 
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THE ENIGMA OF A VANISHED RACE 
(Continued from page 25) 


civilization was in many ways prob- 
ably more advanced than that of any 
other Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Very little is known about 
their actual way of living, but from 
the relics that have been found a few 
guesses can be made. What Mr. 
Martin has to say on this subject is 
worth quoting: 

“The Hopewell farmers probably 
lived in skin or bark covered huts 
which were grouped together in small 
hamlets or towns. Near the houses 
were large and small burial mounds, 
from which all of our materials were 
dug. A low, earthen wall enclosed 
some of these hamlets and _ their 
burial mounds. This enclosing wall 
probably did not serve as a fortifica- 
tion, but was, rather, sacred in char- 
acter. 

“The people of these villages raised 
corn and, perhaps, squash and beans. 
They obtained other necessary items 
for their diet by fishing and hunting. 
They made pottery, wove cloth and 
basketry, and produced extraordinarily 
varied and beautiful ornaments ot 
copper, mica, stone and silver. 

“Tt is believed that the Hopewell 
farmers were united with other 
near-by Indians in some sort of a po- 
litical confederacy. From the meager 
evidence which is now available, it 
seems likely that there were privi- 
leged classes among the Hopewell In- 
dians, some of whom may have held 
a high rank of some kind; that elab- 
orate ceremonies were performed from 
time to time; that special guilds of 
craftsmen existed; that commerce and 
trade were carried on with far dis- 
tant tribes; and that the people were 
organized socially in such a way, as 
to permit the completion of large jobs 
(such as building large mounds) by 
means of cooperative labor.” 

What eventually became of the 
Hopewell Indians? The answer to 
this question is by, no means easy to 


give. However, archeologists can re- 
construct a fairly accurate picture of 
the beginning of the disintegration of 
Hopewell culture. It probably began 
about 1550. Stories about the Span- 
ish conquest of the Aztec empire and 
of the treachery and plundering of 
the conquistadors must have spread 
to the Indians of North America by 
that time. 

The De Soto Expedition, which 
started from Florida and moved 
through many of the southern states, 
must have terrified the Indians and 
indicated to them what would happen 
to their wives and their children 
when the awe-inspiring white men, 
with their horses, guns, cannon and 
armor, invaded their territory. It was 
likewise probable that there may have 
been crop failures and epidemics of 
disease which caused the decline of 
the population. : 

There is evidence that after 1550 
the Indians became restless. They no 
longer built their villages near the 
important rivers but they moved them 
to less accessible regions. That. a 
sense of despair and impending ‘fear 
was felt by the Hopewell people is 
indicated by the symbols and sacred 
objects used at this time. Death sym- 
bols predominated and there was an 
apparent growth of hysterical reli- 
gious ceremonials. More strongly 
fortified villages indicated that the In- 
dians were preparing to make a. last 
stand for their lives. Just how the 
Hopewell civilization continued to dis- 
integrate in the centuries which 
marked the gradual advance of the 
white man beyond the seaboard states 
and then further westward is not 
known. 

It is not difficult, however, to imag- 
ine the tragedy. It is part of the 
grim story of the white man’s con- 
quest of this continent, and the virtual 
elimination of Indian tribes and In- 
dian cultures everywhere. 
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SAVING OUR REDWOODS 


Redwoods are being saved — preserved 
forever within public reservations—in 
these war years as in other years. Steady 
and substantial progress is being made in 
attaining the primary aims of the Save- 
the-Redwoods League, and, despite the 
vast rescue work which still confronts the 
League and its collaborators, the record 
of accomplishment for 1943 is encourag- 
ing. 

Working upon the ten-year program an- 
nounced in 1939 by the League in co- 
operation with the California State Park 
Commission, the two larger projects—for 
the preservation of the Mill Creek Red- 
woods and the -Avenue of the Giants— 
have been notably advanced. 

When a favorable opportunity arose for 
the preservation of important redwood 
forest areas along the South Fork of the 
Eel River, the Garden Club of America 
Grove Fund and the Children’s Forest 
Fund aided the League to make the most 
of this opportunity and to buy two splen- 
did Redwood forest units occupying the 
entire frontage between these important 
reserves, a large unit being added to each 
as part of the California State Park Sys- 
‘tem. 

As the Redwoods in private holdings 
are being cut at a rate much more rapid 
than in most previous years, the preserva- 
tion work of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League is even more timely and signifi- 
cant than before. It is universally recog- 
nized by press and public, as well as by 
the State authorities, that the continuity 
of this preservation program must not be 
broken or impaired, and indeed that the 
movement merits added impetus, to in- 
sure that the finest of the Redwoods yet 
to be saved shall not vanish. Once they 
are devastated, twenty centuries of growth 
‘would not restore the grandeur and 
‘beauty of primeval Redwood forests such 
as flourish on the riverside flats of Hum- 
‘boldt and Del Norte counties. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, internation- 
ally-known landscape architect, in the 
‘California State Park Survey, writing 
about such areas as the Avenue of the 
‘Giants, said, “Unique in all the world are 
the Redwood forests . . . These venerable 
forests, made up in part of the oldest, 
largest and most impressive of all living 
things, when once cut will probably never 
more be seen by man; not though our re- 
‘mote descendants live on in a California 
-of unchanged climate thousands of years 
longer than it has taken to grow the trees 


Seeking to safeguard so precious a na- 
tional heritage, in the midst of new chal- 
lenges and recurring crises, the League is 
carrying forward its balanced program of 
activity, making provision for contingen- 
cies, and planning ahead. 

Negotiations are under way for pur- 
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chase of a new unit in the Avenue of the 
Giants forest—in the heart of the majes- 
tic Redwoods north of High Rock, near 
Dyerville, Humboldt County. It will be 
recalled that in April, 1940, the Save-the- 
Redwoods League and the State of Cali- 
fornia purchased the first unit of this 
great forest—398 acres, at a cost of $217,- 
000. The Save-the-Redwoods League fur- 
nished one-half of the purchase price, and 
this amount was matched by the State of 
California. 


TRAVEL IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


Returning from a two months’ tour of 
Mexico, Central America and the Carib- 
bean, Francisco J. Hernandez, chief of the 
Pan American Union Travel Division, ex- 
pressed the conviction that travel in 
Middle America will be an early and im- 
portant postwar development. 

“Without exception,” he declared, “I 
found the primary concern of each re- 
public to be the speedy fulfillment of 
their war obligations. But I saw ample 
evidence that the neighbors closest to the 
United States are keenly interested in 
travel expansion as an early postwar ac- 
tivity. This was true in those republics 
where tourist promotion has been exten- 
sive and efficient for a number of years, 
and in those which have not yet assumed 
as much prominence in the travel picture, 
due to their relative isolation. But I feel 
safe in predicting that within the next 
two years, the inter-American highway 
will be completed to such a stage that 
both passenger and commercial traffic will 
be greatly facilitated in Middle America.” 

Senor Hernandez said that completion 
of the Pan American Highway from Mexi- 
co City to Oaxaca, a trip of eleven hours 
by automobile, was a very important de- 
velopment in the highway link of the 
Americas. Work is progressing steadily 
on extension of the road from Oaxaca to 
the Guatemalan border, he said. 

In Costa Rica, he traveled the highway 
route south from San José toward the 
Panamanian border, where the enginers 
face the most difficult task of the entire 
inter-American project. A small army of 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
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sturdy, sun tanned roadbuilders worked 
seven days a week, opening through the 
abrupt terrain what will undoubtedly be 
one of the outstanding stretches of the 
Pan American highway system from the 
standpoint of scenic beauty. A distance 
of some 38 miles in various stages of con- 
struction was covered, the last 8 by trac- 
tor over ancient, dim trails of the con- 
quistadores reaching at one point an alti- 
ture of about 11,000 feet. 

Nicaraguan authorities are planning to 
take full advantage of the proximity of 
the inter-American highway to points of 
tourist interest, particularly Lake Nica- 
ragua with its impressive volcanoes and 
hundreds of tiny islands. Guatemalan ho- 
tel owners have formulated plans for ad- 
ditions to their establishments while the 
Government extends the road network in 
all directions. In El Salvador a first class 
paved highway, just completed, traverses 
the country from the Guatemalan border 
to the Goascoran River which marks the 
limit with Honduras. There is a newly 
awakened tourist interest in the latter 
country, with plans being perfected for a 
permanent travel committee, and an at- 
tractive tourist hotel already opened in 
Tegucigalpa. 

Senor Hernandez urged, in all the coun- 
tries he visited, the importance of con- 
sidering “tourism” as an essential indus- 
try and a potent economic factor. For 
this reason, the Pan American Union 
travel chief believes that adequate legis- 
lation should be provided, if necessary, to 
maintain efficient travel organization and 
promotion. 


INVITATION TO MEXICO 
American Ambassador George S. Mes- 


sersmith, in a recent interview granted 
to a columnist from the United States, 
lent his personal endorsement to the 
value of traveling in Mexico. 

“By all means American editors should 
encourage traveling to Mexico,” he as- 
serted. “Never before has the spirit of 
Pan Americanism been so genuinely por- 
trayed. It is only natural to seek a brief 
outlet from the excessive strain we have 
been going through. Mexico has proven 
a haven indeed for our service men and 
women on furlough as well as for those 
engaged in other active wartime duties.” 

The Ambassador stressed, however, 
that American tourists make reservations 
before landing in Mexico, that they travel 
lightly, and that they scatter vacations, if 
possible, for the off-season months. 

“We would like to convey the message 
that every American tourist visiting Mex- 
ico is representing his country at all 
times and that he should take it upon 
himself to assume a responsibility for 
further cementing that good-will rela- 
tionship.” 


St 


One of our first rides took us to 


a whaling station. We were fortu- 
nate in arriving just after six of 
these great mammals had been 
brought off shore. Three whistles in- 
dicate a catch. The vessels go out 
about thirty to fifty miles and find 
most frequently the sperm whale, 
with an occasional Arctic or sei. The 
area off the Kuriles is considered the 
best whaling ground in Oriental 
waters. The animals are towed home- 
ward, then inflated and left floating 
in the bay until all-preparations on 
shore are complete. Then a small 
boat goes out, hooks a cable from a 
windlass into one, and it is towed in. 
Within an hour it is reduced to a 
skeleton. Men in oil skin trousers 
and straw sandals climb onto the 
whales, slice off great sections of 
blubber. These are neatly cubed, then 
boiled in great vats until reduced to 
machine oil. The best quality oil is 
found free in the head. The choicest 
cuts of meat are taken next, and 
canned or shipped to Shikotan for 
freezing. The rest of the meat, the 
bones and the blubber residue are 
ground for fertilizer. The sinews are 
dried and shipped as food to China. 
The teeth have use as ivory. It is 
slippery work as torrents of blood 
form great pools on already unctuous 
surfaces, but the work progresses 
smoothly. Speed is essential not only 
to avoid deterioration of the flesh but 
in order to outwit the hundreds of 
carrion crows and ravens which are 
always waiting to attack the carcass. 
The whale that we saw brought in 
was from fifty-five to sixty feet long 
and it was estimated to be at least 
fifty years old. It had been feeding 
on devil fish. 

Near Shana was a salmon hatch- 
ery. The fish come up the rivers to 
spawn. We were a little late in the 
season to witness the influx at its 
height but we were told that the fish 
at such times fill the rivers so com- 
pletely that there is not room for a 
cane between them. They overflow 
the banks and can be picked’ up 
easily, one in each hand. We did 
find them plentiful enough, however, 
to be hooked without bait.. Hatch- 
eries, and salmon canneries and salt- 
ing stations are situated at several 
spots on this island. ; 

Nowhere in our travels did we 
have more delicious meals than at 
Etorofu. Salmon, fresh and tender, 
vied on our menu with the delicately- 
flavored and full-meated king crab, 
which has legs over fifteen inches in 
length and a body measuring seven 
inches er more across. This crab is 
so common that it usually is thrown 
back into the sea when found in a 
catch of fish. It has no local value. 

Shana boasts a small museum and 
we were interested in finding there, 
along with many Ainu relics, an old 
Dutch cannon. Nearby we came 
across a shrine built in memory of 
a Russian general who had battled 
unsuccessfully with the Ainus. Ac- 
cording to the legend he killed him- 
self after a defeat in which all his 
men were lost, 


There are active volcanoes on 
the Kuriles, one near Rubetsu on 
Etorofu. Here we bathed in natural 
warm springs and basked in fields 
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solid with wild rose, peony, iris and 
the beautiful though virulent aconite. 
The blooms were very large and frag- 
rant and many grew to heights of 
four to five feet. 

At a coastal village called Toshi- 
moe we found twin lakes which were 
separated from one another and from 
the sea by a narrow (less than fifty 
feet) strip of grassy land. One was 
fed by a mountain stream, the other 
had a small outlet to the sea. They 
were several feet above sea level and 
were filled with curious ball-like algae 
found nowhere else on the island. 

Toshimoe is one of the places of 
former Ainu occupation. Tempera- 
mental gales had alternately buried 
and bared rounded mounds of baked 
earth on the beaches. Near them we 
found great shell heaps that yielded 
to even the most casual excavator 
fragments of bone, stone and flint 
implements, also arrow heads. Some- 
times a grave could be identified by a 
circle of rocks still intact. That these 
are actually Ainu pits has been dis- 
puted. Some authorities believe that 
they may antedate the Ainu and rep- 
resent hyperborean tribes that had 
migrated there from Kamchatka. 

We left the island from the port 
of Rubetsu, feeling that our stay had 
been both relaxing and informative. 
Japanese authorities at Nemuro ap- 
parently had become apprehensive as 
to just how informative our trip had 
been for, upon our arrival, we were 
escorted from the boat straight up 
Nemuro’s main street, a guard ahead 
and at our rear, directly to police 
headquarters. where we were held for 
questioning and all of our snapshots 
developed and studied. 

However, in due time we were re- 
leased, but with an escort. He stayed 
with us as we traveled by train from 
Nemuro to Wakkanai at the north- 
ern extremity of Hokkaido, across 
the Soya Strait to Odomari by rail- 
road terry, and on to Toyohara, the 
administrative center of Karatfuto. 

Toyohara is a modern city, Jap- 
anese in every respect although still 
with traces of former Ainu, Chinese, 
Mongolian and Russian occupancy. 
It has the usual impressive govern- 
ment buildings flanked by flimsy 
shops and dwellings. We bought 
some “amongai” here—petrified gas- 
tropods said to date back to the 
mesozoic age. They took such a fine 
polish that we planned to make them 
up as brooches. 


We were shocked by the evidence 
of forest fire stretching for miles on 
either side of us as we traveled 
north. The Japanese blame: Russian 
negligence for this although the 
burned area coincides curiously with 
that covered by the Japanese-built 
railway. A fire at that time could be 
quenched only by rain, but since then 
limited fire control methods have 
been organized. Along the coast we 
saw kelp and other edible seaweeds 
drying. We learned that trepang, a 
water polyp used by the Chinese in 
soup, is found here too. As we prog- 
ressed northward, the mountains be- 
came more jagged and the houses 
took on Russian characteristics. 
Peddlers at the stations spoke Rus- 
sian and Turkoman. 


scholar was on our train. As we 


A German , 


passed lumber camps he said, “What 


a pity to cut down trees that men 


may make paper on which to print 
lies!” Flowers were profuse, bright 
reds, whites, yellows. We went to 
the end of the railroad line, thence 
by car to Shisuka. | 

Near Shisuka we came across a 
tribe of Oroke, primitive people who 
live by hunting and fishing. Their 
women wore full-sleeved blouses, vol- 
uminous skirts and heavy jewelry. 
Some had silver crosses hanging at 
their necks. The men are skilled bear 
hunters, as are the Ainus, and much 
of their religious ritual is centered 
around this animal. They live in 
tents or huts made of bark banked 
heavily with earth. In the latter a 
small entrance leads to the very dark 
interior, which is hung with dried 
and drying food, and hunting and 
cooking utensils. Near each house 
we saw a raised platform where meat 
and fish is cleaned, and from which 
the entrails are dropped to the dogs. 
These thick-coated .beasts appeared 


quite savage to us and we were glad . 


to find them chained. They are valu- 
able to their owners, for travel here 
is mainly by dog sled. The Oroke 
cremates his dead and throws the 
ashes in the sea. The possessions of 
the deceased person are placed in a 
cemetery and covered with a pile of 
wooden sticks. 

A little further north we visited a 
tribe of Gilyaks, a purely Mon- 
golian people. They live in log houses 
in the manner of the Russians. They 
domesticate reindeer, use its milk, 
meat and leather, and depend on it 
for transportation. We were enter- 
tained by the head of the tribe in his 
immaculate home hung with icons. 
Russian was their language. We 
were served excellent bread, reindeer 


, butter, jam made from tundra ber- 


ries, Russian tea and pastry. Our 
host was alert to contemporary world 
events so our conversation was lively. 


At Shisuka we joined a group of 
Japanese students who had chartered 
a boat for the tiny island of Kaihyoto 
in Sakhalin’s broad Taraka Bay. 
This island is the only breeding spot 
for fur seals in Japanese waters. 
Seals were plentiful in the North 
Pacific until the beginning of this 
century. In 1911, when unrestricted 
slaughter threatened their extinction, 
the Washington International Com- 
mission—participated in by the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain and 
Japan — forbade pelagic sealing in 
waters of the Pacific north of the 
thirtieth parallel of latitude and lim- 
ited the number that might be taken 
from Japan’s Kaihyoto, Russia’s 
Commander Islands and the United. 
States’ Pribiloffs. Japan has recently, 
upon a year’s notice, withdrawn from 
this arrangement, hence the -seals, 
which had been increasing again sat- 
isfactorily, bid fair to again approach 
extermination. They were plentiful, 
however, at the time of our visit. 
We found the sea around Kaihyoto 
and its beaches surging with seal 
life. Conspicuous were the great 
bulls, five hundred pounds and over, 
craning massive necks in perpetual 
survey over their lively harems of 
sleek cows and mischievous puppies. 
Preservation of the family required 


constant vigilance and the air was 


filled. with vituperative invectives 
from the depths of jealous masculine 
throats. Frequently battle - scarred, 
these big fellows were not the game 


of the fur hunters. They sought the 


young, and as yet unattached, males. 
Early in the summer all seals were 
herded into an enclosure, then forced 
down a ramp single file. The ones 
selected by the hunters were killed 
by a blow on the nose, the others 
freed. The bones of these unfor- 
tunates were strewn over the island, a 
mute testimony to this method of 
slaughter. 

Kaihyoto proved also to be the 
nesting ground for a penguin - like 
bird called the ropenjo or guillemot. 
Thousands of these dignified looking 
birds covered the cliffs, guarding 
large pale blue eggs or leading fluffy 
little chicks, 
walk among them freely. In flight 
the birds skim low over the water in 
groups and their appearance then is 
strikingly similar to the “lost souls 
of the Bosphorus.” 


* Before leaving this northern ter- 
ritory, we arranged to visit the Rus- 
sian boundary. Roads had been poor 
further south, but now they were 
practically non-existent. As we tore 
through bear-infested forests, our 
driver was equally heedless of our 
comfort and the safety of his ma- 
chine. Before the trip was over the 
casualties to the latter included one 
broken axle, one broken spring and 
one broken oil pump. As to the pas- 
sengers, I need only say that they 
Survived. We found the border 
strictly guarded to a depth of sev- 
eral miles. Perhaps one mile from 
the controversial line our cameras 
were taken and heavily armed gen- 
darmes mounted our car, poised for 
instant action. We were cautioned 
not to speak to anyone. A little tab- 
let on a mound and a straggly barbed 
wire fence proved to be the object 
of our efforts! Unfortunately no 
member of that neighboring country 
with whom relations had been so 
strained was to be seen. True to 
form, suspicion, tension, caution to 
the extreme, all weighed heavily on 
the Japanese side of the scales. 

It is certain that Japan is very 
conscious of this area of the world 
and has at last found it to have real 
worth. There is no question that 
Russia is also alert to its value, 
though less  ostentatiously. Both 
countries are colonizing Sakhalin in 
earnest. Pipe lines and new roads 
are now converging on its more navi- 
gable harbors. From the standpoint 
ort natural resources the area is un- 
deniably rich but of even greater sig- 
nificance is its importance as a tie 
between America and Asia. The Ku- 
riles and Sakhalin have served to 
bridge the East and West before. It 
is almost certain that they will be so 
used again. Inhospitable as they may 
seem, they present no greater diffi- 
culties for east to west, north to 
south passage than in the reverse di- 
rection. Events in the Aleutians have 
called attention in the United States 
to the Bering Sea. It is time that we 
should acquaint ourselves. with that 
strategic region of shifting owner- 
ship just beyond. 


They permitted us to. 
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establish a freedom of the air, similar 
to freedom of the seas, mankind will 
enter a mew age in the post-war 
world—“an air age, more promising 
in terms of human welfare than any 
in history.” 

There is much dynamite stored 
away in the prospect of post-war 
competition on international air 
routes. Competition is bound to de- 
velop—and steps for keeping it with- 
in bounds must be initiated at once, 
while the nations concerned are still 
mutually engaged in prosecuting the 
war. 

At present Britain and the United 
States talk about post-war control 
of the international air. But there 
are others to be considered. 

Both Canada and Russia have vast 
areas of land in direct paths of the 
northern hemisphere routes. Are 
they too to share in this international 
air control program? 

The Canadians have indicated that 
they “intend to press vigorously for 
‘a place in international air transpor- 
vation consistent with Canada’s geo- 
graphical position and progress in 
aviation,” 

Britain has now laid down the 
broad lines of its post-war policy— 


- 'TOMORROW’S MAGIC CARPET 
es ( Continued from page 29) 


a policy of preparedness to collab- 
orate if possible, but of readiness to 
compete if necessary. 

Russia’s views are unexpressed. 

In the United States the only ex- 
pressions on the subject are coming 
from private sources. In _ general, 
they urge the freedom of the air, the 
internationalization of all but do- 
mestic services, freedom of commer- 
cial air transit, with an international 
allocation of services, and an inter- 
national air board with broad powers. 

The task of future air expansion 
and control must be viewed in the 
proper perspective by governments 
and aviation interests the world over 
to avoid international wrangling. 

All of which sums up to the choice 
for the world tomorrow, “Shall we 
be friendly neighbors or close ene- 
mies?” 

If the wise choice is made, then 
truly the aircraft of the post-war 
world will be the Magic Carpet prom- 
ising much for human welfare and 
progress. If not, then the Magic 
Carpet will have to be wrapped up in 
moth balls and stored away in the 
realm of legends—whence the idea 


originally came. 
* * * 


THE NEW CAPITAL OF BULLFIGHTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


stantly undergoes, the matador may 
swing from strict propriety to ex- 
travagant sensual orgies. Yet there is 
probably no profession in the world 
in which deep religious feeling 1s 
combined so closely with a profligate 
life. Some bull rings in Spain have 
a chapel where fighters prepare for 
combat by prayer and partaking of 
the Holy Eucharist. 

Strangely enough, in the rest of 
Latin America the bullfight seems to 
be disappearing completely. An ex- 
ception may be the Peruvian capital, 
Lima, where corridas are still held 
just as in Mexico at certain tradi- 
tionally scheduled seasons in the really 
grand Spanish manner. In other cities 
and countries with notable arenas, such 
as Bogota and Cartagena in Colom- 
bia, Caracas and Maracay in Vene- 
zuela, the performances are limited to 
smaller seasonal affairs usually with 
imported toreros and bulls. 

In some republics the corridas never 
have amounted to more than minor 
events at carnival time and they are 
generally farcical in nature. In Costa 
Rica, for instance, the original plaza 
de toros has failed because of laws 
prohibiting the killing of the bull. 
There the corridas have become a 
great free-for-all held during the 
Christmas week; bulls are released 
injan arena full of people, young and 
old, who rush about frantically teas- 
ing and bewildering a not too fero- 
‘cious bull and scurrying for shelter 
when necessary. 

There are too many factors involved 


in bullfighting as a big-time business 
to make it suitable for many of the 
Latin American lands. It needs not 
only a very large population from 
which to draw talent and furnish a 
stable number of steady customers 
for profit, but an adequate background 
of bull breeding, huge “management 
and promotion organizations, a trained 
and expert press, unions and syndi- 
cates and many necessary subsidiary 
groups amalgamating the nation-wide 
enterprise. 

But why have those large South 
American countries such as Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile never taken the bull- 
fight seriously, if they have with their 
big cities and their famous cattle- 
breeds all the required material? The 
answer is simple. All of these coun- 
tries lack the most essential tradition. 
The completion of the conquest in 
these countries was done in a more 
peaceful manner; they were able to 
draw more settlers to their soil than 
soldiers and adventurers. Coloniza- 
tion was relatively simple, an easier 
process than it was in those countries 
when there was a long and tough 
battle against the native peoples. The 
relatively short period of pioneering 
left no room for the fighting spirit of 
the medieval knights in which the 
bullfight has its roots. 

It was inevitable that Mexico City 
should become the new capital of 
bullfighting after Spain’s Civil War. 
Tt will probably remain the capital 


for a long time to come. 
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REVIVE FAGGED SPIRITS 


¢ High in the cool mountains of Northern Pennsylvania overlooking a 
mosquito-less lake is this hospitable Inn. 


' Play or rest ¢ Old and young have plenty to do ¢ Golf and other 
sports * Kindergarten to relieve mother ¢ Music Bridge ¢ Dancing ¢ 
Hiking ¢ Game Room * Riding ¢ Cycling 


Easy to reach by rail or road... P. R. R. from all points to Muncy, Pa. 


bus to the Inn . 
for illustrated booklet, 


CRESTMONT INN 


. . Distinguished patronage . . 
Opens June 15. 


. . Superb cuisine . 


. Write 


Early reservations are urged. 


Eagles Mere, Penna. 
Wm, Woods, Prop. 


VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


OUR MEN NEED 
BOOKS 


Send all you can spare. 


GOOD BOOKS ARE ON 
THE MARCH from your book- 


shelves to our fighting men. 
Get them out—leave them at 
the nearest collection center or 
public library for the 


VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN 


| Start right this spring 
with the help of 


THE OLD DIRT DOBBER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 2! Wit: 


A. Williams 


New and enlarged edition 
You may have heard this 
famous garden commenta- 
tor on the radio. In this 
book he has put into acces- 
sible form all his practical 
knowledge about how to 
get the best results with 
flowers, trees and shrubs. 
At all booksellers. Ilustrated. 
$2.75. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., 116 E. 16 St. N.Y. 3 
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i. HE'S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Lieut. Col. William H. Baumer. 


How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in the new American Army—in the infantry, 
. air corps, ery, armored force and 
branches. ating photographs. 5 


2. HE'S IN THE NAVY NOW 
By Commander John T. Tuthill, Jr. 


At sea and ashore the many activities as 
well ining 
are rtrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.75 


3. HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
By Frederick P, Graham. 


The exciting record of nine months of train- 
ing of a p —flying, navigation, gunnery and 
bombing. Action photographs. $2.75 


4. HE'S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

From the day the recruit arrives at one of 
Uncle Sam’s submarines schools his course of 


training is an adventure in itself—en adventure 
you share. Dramatic Navy photographs. $2.75 
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5S. HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 

Meet the Paratroo the hardest, toughest, 
and best dressed rs in our army. Join 
them in their th maneuvers. Many ex- 


traordinary $2.75 


6. HE'S IN THE ARMORED FORCE 
NOW 
By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, Jr. 

Read about the training of the dare-devils 
In iron monsters who are in the vanguard of 
every battle—the tank corps, motorized infan- 
try, engineers, artillery, etc. Army photographs. 
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7. HE'S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
By Garl Mann. 

The men responsible for communications in 
the Army are front line fighters. Here’s an 
exciting picture of the Signal Corps in training 
for all far-flung battlefields. Pictures of men 

hines in action. 32.75 


2=.40 


8. HE'S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 


Here are the men who guard our 40,000 
miles of coastline In Hfe boats, on sub-chasers, 
in planes cutters, and fight around the 
world. Gorg salt water photographs. $2.75 


9. HE’S IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 
NOW 


By John Scott Douglas and Albert A, Salz. 


Here they are in our new merchant fleet 
overseas in defiance of submarines, destroyers, 


mine flelds and bombing planes. Fine sea pic- 
tures. $2.75 


10. HE’S IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 
By Carl Mann. 


How to throw a bridge across a stream under 
fire, blow up enemy pill boxes, lay out a tem- 
porary airport in reeord time, run a military 
railroad. It’s all here, Official pictures that 


tell the story. 


11. HES 


32.75 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


NOW 
By Josef Israels, II. 


Meet the “‘leathernecks’’! In training camp, 
at sea and on the battlefields here are our 
toughest fighters in action. Photographs that 
match the Marines in action. $2.75 


12. HE’S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 
By Chard Powers Smith, Captain, Field 
Artillery, World War I. 


The men behind the roaring guns. Follow 
them in their spectacular jobs in Coast, Field 
and Antiaircraft artillery. Dramatic official pic- 
tures. 2.75 


= 


See our men in training 


and in action. 


Here are the books that will 
tell you the whole thrilling 


story. 


13. HE’S IN THE SUB BUSTERS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 


The lads who hunt down and destroy the 
“‘Tattlesnakes of the sea."’ Meet these men in 
our fleets of P.T. and D.E. boats and aerial 
gsub-busters fighting any odds. Exciting photo- 


graphs $2 


14. HE'S IN THE CAVALRY NOW 
By Brig. Gen, Rufus S$. Ramey 


This book tells the story of Horse and 
Mechanized Cavalry in modern warfare. It 
also describes the part our Mechanized Cavalry 
played in North Africa. $2.75 


15. WAR WINGS 


Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 
By David C. Cooke. 


Describes and illustrates every type of plane 
in active duty both in the American Alr Serv- 
Ice and in the Royal Alr Force. More than one 
hundred and fifty official action grees 


16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By David C, Cooke. 
with a Foreword by Major Al Wililams. 
Here are the details, specifications and per- 
formance records of all German, Itallan and 
Japanese fighting planes, with pictures of esca, 
what their armament is, how far they can _fiy. 
200 interpretive photographs. $2.75 


17. THE AIRCRAFT ANNUAL: 1944 
By David C. Cooke. 


Can the Nazis bomb New York? How strong 
is the Luftwaffe? Do helicopters have any war 
value? What can be expected in the ariation 
feld after the war? These and a thousand 
other facts are found in this new and import- 
sant annual. 196 practical photographs. $3.00 


is. YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION 
ANNUAL: 1944 
Edited by David C. Cooke. 


Covers all branches of aviation from com- 
mercial aviation, airports, training schools and 
gliding, to improved instruments and naviga- 
tional aid. Over 300 photographs. ‘“The most 
spectacular and best illustrated book in _ the 
market.’’—Aviatlon. $2.56 


19. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By Lt. Col. William H. Baumer, Jr 


Has an immediate and practical value for 
every young American who js eager to play s 
large part in the defense of his country, Mius- 
trated. $2.25 


20. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By Dick Merrill and George Daws. 


“Tt will answer questions asked by the nor- 
mal young man interested in aviation, and 
will also inspire many to become either mili- 


tary or elvil ariators.”.—General H. H. Arnold, 

Chief of the Air Corps. Mlustrated. $2.25 

21. NEEDED — WOMEN IN AVI- 
ATION 


By Dickey Meyer. 


Up-to-date, information on how women cab 
find profitable work in aviation, from lJearn- 
ing to fiy to service in manufacturing. Jlus- 
trated. $2.00 


22. NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 
By Dickey Meyer. 

Girls make our nation’s powder bags, para- 
chutes and uniforms, buy and test material. 
fill positions in clerical] and messenger work, 
meteorology, public relations, pharmacology, 
chemistry. The author tells you how to get 
in. Illustrated. $2.00 


Ss 4: all booksellers ee 
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THE BURMA ROAD OF THE AIR. 


~ (Continued from page 16) 


had to be ready to fly any aircraft 
off the field if an alert sounded. This 
disrupted schedules but we managed 
to fly an average of almost six round 
trips a-day at the height of our op- 
erations. During the four months we 
operated over the Burma Road of 
the air our crews made 1075 cross- 
ings and carried almost five million 
pounds of supplies, mostly bombs 
and gasoline, into China. 

Everything was loaded and un- 
loaded by hand, even to aircraft en- 
gines, by native labor under the di- 
rection of Army non-commissioned 
officers. The bombs were piled into 
the nose of the plane and the gasoline 
drums lashed down with handmade 
native’ rope in the stripped - down 
cabin. On two crossings, the planes 
began to ice and the load had to be 
lightened. Flying on instruments at 
20,000, almost the first time he had 
flown over the Hump, the captain 
found he could not hold altitude be- 
cause of ice, and ordered the crew 
back to the cabin to lighten the load. 
The men opened the safety catches, 
but the cargo door still stuck. Then 
big “Wes” Witte, navigator, picked 
up Flight Engineer Taggart, who is 
six feet tall, too, and weighs a couple 
of hundred pounds, held him chest 
high so that he could use both legs 
as battering rams. The door gave 
way. Remember there was no oxy- 
gen in the cabin, though we had it 
in the cockpit. When they got the 
door open, they cut the ropes that 
held the oil drums and wrestled four- 
teen full drums of. fuel to the open 
door and sent them hurtling into the 
mists below. Both plane and crew 
were saved. 

On another occasion, the flight en- 
gineer fainted for lack of oxygen 
before they got the load lightened. 
They carried him back to the cock- 
pit, revived him, and he returned to 
the job of helping save the plane. 
Not one of the men suffered perma- 
nent injuries because of oxygen lack. 
I was lucky to miss that kind of ex- 
perience on my trips, though I flew 
as high as 35,000 feet. We all flew 
high after the weather improved, in 
order to get out of range of the 
single-engine Zeros, and we didn’t 
lose one plane through enemy action 
during the entire time we were there. 

Regardless of weather or Japs, our 
planes went through. On exactly one 
day throughout our entire operations 


in India were the planes we operated. 


grounded because of the weather, 
though it was often necessary to land 
at some base in China other than the 
designated one. Sometimes, we 
couldn’t land at all for one reason 
or other and had to return with our 
load against an 80-mile an hour gale 


in the daytime and a 100-mile an hour 
gale at night. 

A lot of the things which seemed 
tough at the time seem pretty hazy 
now that we look back on them. In 
fact, by the time we got up into zero 
weather over the Hump, we had for- 
gotten that it was 125 degrees Fah- 
renheit on the ground when we had 
taken off and.» would be that again 
when we landed. At least we would 
have forgotten it if we hadn't caught 
cold in the process, as most of the 


flight crews did befote the summer 


was over. 

Of course a lot of funny things 
happened to relieve the boredom of 
rain, mud, no spare parts and no let- 
ters from home. There was that 
earthquake, for example, that startled 
us all out of our sleep one night. 
Chuck O’Connor thought it was an 
uprising and rushed to the door with 
his .45 to take charge of it. He had 
it quelled in a few seconds and we 
all went back to sleep again, but 
Chuck will never hear the end of it. 
Then there was Joe Whitford and 
his money bags. Joe had enough cash 
to pay the entire American Airlines 
personnel stationed there for the 
whole period we were scheduled to 
stay—and no vault to put it in. So 
he hid the bills all around the place 
—in socks, in shirts, in tin:cans—any 
place where it would be out of sight. 
None of us knew where he kept it 
until we got back to New York and 
remembered the day Joe almost had 
apoplexy when one of the natives 
carried off an innocent-looking laun- 
dry bag. It seems that the laundry 
bag had a few thousands of dollars 
in cash, as well as soiled linen, and 
Joe rescued it just before it joined 
the weekly wash. 

By the end of the summer oper- 
ating conditions had improved consid- 
erably as the result of better weather, 
better food—brought in from China 
—a lighted runway with approach 
lights, a twenty-four hour stand-by 
on radio facilities, the installation of 
radio ranges and improved flow of 
spare parts, but it was never a cinch 
at any time, as any Burma Roadster 
will tell you. A Burma Roadster, by 


the way, is anyone who has flown- 


the Hump and added a Burma Road- 
ster bill to his shortsnorters. 

The last American Airlines crew 
pulled out of India December 1 and 
returned to New York and a month’s 
vacation. There’s one thing all of us 
agreed on—and that is that the U. S. 
Army Air Transport Command, for 
whom we were flying, were a remark- 
able group of men whether. they were 
stationed in. South America, Africa 
or India. 


* * * 


Can You Create 


A Room 
Like This? 


You can if you possess accurate knowledge of the laws of color, : 
harmony and arrangement; not otherwise, Instinctive good taste, 


even a flair for color is not enough. 


Real imaginative genius went into the color scheme and arrangement of this gracious room. 

The walls of pine give a soft colored background which sets off the Oriental rug in 

small design and soft colors. The draperies have a design in yellows, greens and red. 

The chintz of the sofa has a chocolate ground with design to harmonize with the hangings. 
The stools are in yellow and the painting gives a color accent to the room. 


SERENE BEAUTY IS NEVER 
HAPHAZARD 


through avoiding costly errors. It will make pos- 
sible, if you wish, your entering a profession which 
is one of those rare combinations of the utilitarian 
and the aesthetic. The 
future holds immense 
possibilities for those 


Often it is spontaneous, 
but always it is the result 


of instinctive good taste LESSONS IN THE COURSE 


expressing itself through 
the principles of color 
harmony and design 


which have been built ~ 


up through centuries of 
evolution. 

The past offers you its 
treasures of experience. 
No longer must you 
spend years to gain the 
knowledge that you 
want. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to learn the prin- 
ciples that must be fol- 
lowed in creating for 
yourself a home which 
reflects your personality 
and good taste. 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Opens up to you new vis- 
tas of beauty, puts latent 


The Fixed Background 
II Walls 
III Windows 


IV Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
Coverings 


V Lights; Lighting Fix- 
tures 


VI Color 
Schemes 


VII Choice and Arrange- 


ment of Furniture 
VIII Textiles; Hangings 


IX Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures 


X Painted Furniture 


XI Furnishing the Apart- 
ment 


XII Historical Background 
XIII Continued 


XIV The Renaissance Style 
XV The Baroque Style 
XVI The Rococo Style 

XVII The Neo-Classic Style 


and Color 


XVIII Jacobean and Restora- 
tion in England 


XIX William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and 
Early Georgian Styles 


XX The Age of Chippen- 
dale 


XXI The Adam Period in 
England and America 


XXII American Adaptation 
of British and Conti- 
nental Styles 


XXIII The Decorating Pro- 
fession 


XXIV Problems and Their 
Solution 


XXV What Is Modern? 
XXVI Light and Color 


XXVII Use of Space 
XXVIII New Materials 


XXIX Designing a Modern 
Interior 
a. The Modern House 
b. The Modern Shop 


XXX Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration 


who are trained inthis art. 
The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty illustrated 
lessons covering every 
phase of practical decora- 
tion, period furniture and 
the modern. The instruc- 
tion is thorough, each 
student receiving per- 
sonal attention and 
coaching. 

While the course itself is 
unusually complete and 
authoritative special fea- 
tures recently have been 
added to make it clear, 
understandable and en- 
tertaining. Students re- 
ceive textbook, sixteen 
graphic color plates of 
ideal furniture arrange- 
ments for the various 


rooms of the house and 


talent to work and enhances the joy of creating. 
It has the practical value of extremely useful 


the latest designs for draperies, color combinations 
and a portfolio of actual fabric samples. Nothing 


has been left undone to make this course worthy 
of its long history of success. 


seme nnnnn===='SEND THIS COUPON NOW:=-========= 


Arts anp Decoration Home Stupy Course IN 
InTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing the Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration. 


knowledge. It will enable you to save money in 
the furnishing and decorating of your home 


WHAT OUR STUDENTS SAY 


1 want to tell you that | have enjoyed the course more than anything | 
have ever done and your understanding helpfulness and cordiality are 
things | shall never forget. 
> > > 
| shall always speak of your wonderful course and the valuable knowledge 
| gained. | cannot begin to tell you what a help your course has been to 
me and how thankful | amg: ts: have had the peices of working with you. 
bs > 


IR PAT Ccbe & © say 5 CIS ae rn con) ERG Oe RO EIEIO ed 
' We are moving into an old house which is being remodeled to our re- Add 
quirements, Your course has been very helpful to me in supervising this TESS wc ccc cere cece csc rer ees r er esererssessssressesreeesese wore 
work, I should never have had the courage to tackle a job as big as this Fee cece eee ee eee e cee eet eee eneeeenenseeeeeeerees 
without it. a T. May 1944 
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The hat that 


saved a head 


Said the Hartford Engineer: “Give them safety 
helmets.” 

That was his recommendation on finding shipbuild- 
ers working without head protection; while directly 
above, cranes were moving big loads and other men 
were using heavy tools. 


°° 


Shortly after the “hard hats” were issued, a falling 
tool struck a man below. His helmet was pierced but 
it saved his head—perhaps his life. 


In mills, factories, on construction operations, Hart- 
ford Engineers scout for hazards to life and prop- 
erty. Through advice to management and coopera- 
tion with supervisors they fielp correct dangerous 
conditions and unsafe practices. 


How Hartford Engineers help in the war 


In peacetime, industry benefited 
from their work in prevention of 
accidents and fires. Now, when a 
full day’s output from every avail- 
able worker is vital to victory, 
the Hartford Engineer’s efforts to 
maintain uninterrupted produc- 
tion are contributing mightily to 
America’s record flow of planes, 
ships, tanks and guns. 


---and help cut the cost of insurance 


Fire losses are lower now than years 
ago, in relation to the values in- 


sured. The population accidental 

death rate is also lower. And insur- | 

ance rates are down. All this is due |-— !N AN ACTUALCASE 

A HARTFORD POLICYHOLDER’S 


4 DF a ee COST WAS REDUCED 
and “know how” of insurance en- [— 3671 THREE YEARS 


inno small measure to the alertness 


gineers, cooperating with industry 


and with policyholders in general. 


Yes, fire can start itself! 


Don’t let waste paper, oily rags and 
other trash accumulate in basements, 
closets, out of the way corners. They 
can generate enough heat to ignite 
spontaneously. Clean upand keep clean! 
Make every week Fire Prevention Week. 


Ever hear of Valuable 


Papers Insurance? 


Loss or damage to vital records—by fire, 
water, explosion, burglary, riot, etc.—could 
seriously hamper your business. Valuable 
Papers Insurance can help you keep it-on an 
even keel. This protection will pay the ex- 
pense of restoring your files, books, draw- 
ings, blueprints, deeds and other indispens- 
able records if destroyed or damaged by 
practically any cause. 


Which face can you trust? 


“Trust an honest face” isn’t a safe rule in 
running a business. It has caused employers 
heavy losses. Best plan is to cover all mem- 
bers of an organization with a Blanket Fidel- 
ity Bond. Then you know you're safe. 


Want to save a fighter’s life? 


“Thank the people back home sands, after terrible wounds and 
who gave me their blood!” That shock. Be a blood donor. Your 
heartfelt thought occurs oftenin body will quickly replace the 
things our woundedmensayand _ pint you give. Go to the nearest 
write. The miracle of blood- blood donor station of the 
plasma! It has restored thon American Red Cross. 


What you want in an insurance company 


You want your insurance company to be 
financially strong—to have a good record 
for prompt claim payment—to be human 
in its dealings with policyholders and 
ready to serve them anywhere and at any 
time. Let the Hartford agent in your com- 
munity or your own insurance broker tell 
you more about the advantages and bene- 
fits of being Hartford-insured. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company. ; 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


